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Bes PROBLEM of the church today is not that the 
gospel has lost its power, but that the church has 
lost its audience. 

On a group level, frequently no one is listening 
when the gospel is preached. And this is usually 
because contact has been lost with non-Christians 
on a personal level. 

Someone has said, “The Holy Spirit cannot save 
saints or seats.” In how many churches and I1vcF 
groups is the gospel preached week after week to 
the same people? The result is sterility, deadness. 
and an increasing unconscious feeling that the gos- 
pel is unattractive and powerless. Another result is 
a growing inferiority complex. 

Contact with non-Christians on a personal level 
has also been lost. This is much more true of those 
who have been raised in evangelical churches, or 
who as young Christians have been clamped into 
this mold, than it is of new Christians, brought to 
Christ out of a pagan background. 

A friend recently discussed the whole question of 
personal witness with me. He has been a Christian 
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for more than twenty years and is a successful busi- 
ness man with a prominent firm. His work brings 
him into continual contact with people. He is an 
earnest Christian who in his desire to serve the 
Lord, felt that he should devote more time to Chris- 
tian activity, even though he was already very busy. 
He became an activist, an active one. Night after 
night he went to rescue missions, children’s meet- 
ings, all sorts of other meetings where he spoke or 
helped in some way. He was so busy in activity he 
did not have time for personal fellowship with God. 
The barrenness of his heart increased with his 
activity. 

When he came to see me, he had begun to think 
that perhaps instead of going to so many meetings, 
God wanted him to witness to his next-door neigh- 
bors. “But,” he said rather desperately, “I don’t 
have any idea of what to say to them. If I invited 
them into my house, they wouldn’t enjoy the things 
we do, and if I were invited into their home, I 
wouldn’t be able to do some of the things I know 
they would invite us to do.” 
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Though very successful in his business dealings 
with people, my friend was at a complete loss when 
it came to witnessing to his next-door neighbor. 
And so he took the easy path to isolation, which 
avoided the problems. It also left his neighbors 
unevangelized. 

Unfortunately he is not alone in thus resolving 
the problem. 

This tragic situation has arisen for two reasons, 
one doctrinal, the other practical. 

Doctrinally, a perversion of Biblical truth has re- 
ceived almost universal acceptance: it is common 
teaching that separation from the world means iso- 
lation from the world. 

This misconception interprets the world as people 
and external things instead of the whole world sys- 
tem and its values. Consequently a person who has 
as little contact as possible with non-Christians, and 
who abstains from certain material things or activi- 
ties, is considered spiritual; whereas one who has 
contact with non-Christians and participates in some 
“worldly” activities is considered worldly. The ques- 
tion of why a person does or does not do something 
is completely ignored. This sort of judging on the 
basis of externals is clearly prohibited in Romans 14. 

Recently a Christian professor in a state univer- 
sity told me of being at a professional meeting his 
department sponsored on campus. Alcoholic bev- 
erages were served to those who wanted them. My 
friend had ginger ale as did many non-Christians. 
But his comment to me was, “If the board members 
of my church knew I was even at a meeting where 
drinks were served, they would demand my resig- 
nation.” 

Such an attitude completely ignores the example 
of our Lord (Luke 5:27-32). Jesus was being criti- 








cized by Pharisees for being “worldly,” as many 
people think of worldliness today. He made an ob- 
vious point (or it seems obvious when removed from 
the present) that association with non-Christians 
was absolutely essential if those who were sick were 
to learn of the physician who could cure them. On 
another occasion Jesus Christ was accused, bitterly, 
of being “a friend of publicans and sinners” (Luke 
7:34). 

And when he promised Simon and Andrew (Mark 
1:17), “Follow me and I will make you become 
fishers of men” it seems obvious that they would 
have to go where the fish were. In the spiritual 
realm, however, we seem to feel that it is enough 
to set up a barrel and invite the fish to jump into it. 
After awhile the barrel filled with Christians be- 
comes a discouraging place. For non-Christians sim- 
ply do not jump in. Not even for flashy bait. (One 
is sometimes tempted to shout, “Into the boats and 
out to the fish!”) 

In a way it’s helpful to know that the problem is 
not new. Paul wrote to the Corinthians (I Cor- 
inthians 5:9-11): 


I wrote to you in my letter, not to associate with im- 
moral men; not at all meaning the immoral of this world, 
or the greedy and robbers, or idolaters, since then you 
would need to go out of the world. But rather I wrote 
to you not to associate with anyone who bears the name 
of brother if he is guilty of immorality or greed, or is 
an idolater, reviler, drunkard, or robber—not even to 
eat with such a one. 


The second reason we have lost an audience for 
the gospel is practical. We have failed to think 
through and solve effectively the daily conflicts in 
social behavior which confront us in a non-Christian 
world. “ 

The result of this is that very few Christian peo- 
ple have non-Christians as friends, not mere ac- 
quaintances. Those who do have real friends among 
non-Christians are often accused of compromise 
(nothing new—so was our Lord). Those who have 
no non-Christian friends are frequently active in 
church, but non-Christians do not respond to their 
invitations to evangelistic meetings. For the invita- 
tion itself comes as an invasion of their life and 
world rather than as the word of their friend. 

Another result of our negative outlook is the false 
gospel that is often conveyed to our friends, who 
sense that Christianity is not doing certain things, 
instead of seeing that Christianity is Christ. In such 
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a situation many Christians are frustrated, feeling 
inferior and inadequate toward the world in which 
they are forced to live and work and study. 

What’s the answer? 

The first part of a solution is doctrinal. We must 
get back to the positive Biblical teaching about 
worldliness and separation from the world. We must 
recognize that separation from the world is an atti- 
tude of heart, whereby having given our complete 
life to Jesus Christ, we view everything from His 
point of view and with His standard of values. It is 
not so much externals as attitude. Then perhaps, 
seeing this, we will begin to understand Luther’s 
advice, “Love God, and do as you please.” 

Second, we must think through, both personally 
and with other Christians, the social situations in- 
volving conflict, in which barriers tend to rise be- 
tween us and non-Christians. We must be practical 
and pointed. 

Some of these situations are: (1) Invitations ex- 
tended to us by non-Christians to do things in which 
we do not feel free to participate; (2) Swearing 
and off-color jokes told in our presence; (3) The 
question of bowing our heads to say grace, when 
having a meal in public with someone who does not 
know us; (4) How to react when we are part of a 
group which decides on some activity we don’t feel 
free to participate in; and (5) Positively working 
out areas of common interest with non-Christians in 
which we can whole-heartedly share. 

How should we respond to invitations to do things 
in which we do not feel free to engage? A common 
reaction is to say, “I don’t do that because I’m a 
Christian.” This sort of answer condemns the other 
person and places him (according to his under- 
standing) in a class with the pagan. It also conveys 
to him a false doctrine: he thinks we are saying 
that Christianity is not doing whatever it is that he 
has invited us to do. 

Many people think that by making it known that 
they do not drink or smoke, etc., they are witness- 
ing. I remember a football player, just back from 
a trip, who answered my question as to whether he 
had had opportunity to witness by saying, “Well, I 
told them that I don’t drink or smoke.” 

I continued, “But did you have an opportunity 
for witnessing?” 

He was puzzled because in his opinion he had 
done a good job. 

Then I asked him whether any of the other stu- 
dents or players had learned about Jesus Christ, 
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having been with him on the trip. He had to con- 
fess that they hadn’t learned a thing. 

How many non-Christians tell us that Christianity 
is not doing this or that? Obviously, they have not 
thought up the idea themselves, but have very often 
gotten it from well-meaning friends who have suc- 
ceeded in garbling the gospel, making it even more 
difficult to reach these people with the reality of the 
good news about Jesus Christ. 

When invitations come to activities in which we 
do not wish to take part, we must always recognize 
the good will of the person who invites us. He is 
really complimenting us by inviting us. We must be 
very careful that in refusing his invitation, we do 
not refuse him personally. The best way to avoid 
this is to thank him for the invitation (for instance, 
to go out and have a drink). We might say, if we 
don’t feel free to do this, “Thanks very much. Per- 
sonally, I don’t drink, but Ill be glad to have a 
coke with you.” (Of course, some would not feel 
free even to enter a bar to have a coke. In such a 
case the situation is more awkward and we should 
invite our friend to the soda fountain, a prospect not 
too appealing to him if he wants a beer.) 

Incidentally, if any Christian’s whole “testimony” 
would fall if he were seen entering or leaving a bar, 
I can’t help wondering how much of a vital testi- 
mony, based on non-externals, he really has. Chris- 
tians might criticize him, but most non-Christians 
wouldn’t think twice about it. 

Suppose we are invited to a dance or some other 
activity in which we don’t feel free to participate. 
We could say, “Thanks a lot, but personally, I don’t 
care for that. Drop around sometime when you want 
to play ping pong, or go to a basketball game,” 
etc. By substituting one activity for another, we 
make it clear that we are not rejecting the one who 
invites us, and that we would like to do something 
with him, even though we are not particularly in- 
terested in the thing that he has suggested at the 
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from the Colleges the largest number of Biblical 
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moment. 


This sort of reply should never be made apolo- 
getically, but with confidence. 

Incidentally, there is no reason for a Christian to 
feel inferior or apologetic if he doesn’t feel free to 
drink or smoke, etc. Many non-Christians don’t do 
these things either, nor a great many other things. 
They are in no way apologetic nor should they be. 
There are very good reasons, not associated with 
Christianity, for not smoking or drinking. Research 
has demonstrated that lung cancer is demonstrably 
higher among those who are heavy smokers, while 
the Yale studies on alcoholism reveal that one out 
of every fourteen social drinkers becomes an alco- 
holic—and there is no way to determine in advance 
which of any fourteen will be the one. The main 
thing is to avoid conveying the idea that Christian- 
ity is not smoking or drinking, because it is not. 
Some earnest Christians do and many non-Chris- 
tians do not. 

(But if you turn down a cigarette, do it as gra- 
ciously as you’d turn down a candy bar, not relating 
your refusal either to Christianity or cancer.) 

How should we react to swearing and off-color 
stories told in our presence? Frequently, the reac- 
tion is to freeze, or in a condemnatory way to “take 
our stand.” It is important that we take our stand, 
but it is extremely important how we do this. If we 
are really interested in a person’s knowing Christ, 
rather than merely the fact that we do not swear or 
tell off-color stories, we will not condemn him for 
doing what is natural to him. Neither do we want 
to condone what he is doing. The best way to 
approach the situation is to be casual and off-hand. 
One can say, half-jokingly (at the appropriate time) , 
to a friend who persists in swearing, “You have a 
rather limited vocabulary, don’t you?” Soon the 
friend recognizes that it is repulsive to us and fre- 
quently will stop swearing in our presence—if we 
have gained his respect. If off-color stories are be- 
ing told, jump in with a good clean joke, one that 
is excruciatingly funny, as soon as the person fin- 
ishes the off-color one. Gradually people begin to 
recognize that we do not appreciate these stories, 
and they will avoid them in our presence, if we have 
not condemned them. (If we do condemn them, 
they'll usually avoid us.) The worst possible ap- 
proach is to be self-righteous; this usually results 
in people going out of their way to see how much 
they can antagonize us. What is even more tragic 
is that it shuts off any opportunity for positive wit- 
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ness, presenting the good news of the Lord Jesus. 

A third area in which we must do some thinking 
is that of saying grace in public when there are 
people with us who do not know us and might mis- 
understand. Again, we must recognize that our 
motivation is primary, and we must also put our- 
selves in the shoes of our friend. 

Often the reaction of a Christian who feels he 
must give thanks publicly for his food, under all 
circumstances, is a rather awkward attempt to con- 
ceal what he is doing. He wishes very much that 
his friend would take a mouthful of food and be 
quiet for a moment so that he can bow his head and 
give thanks for his food before it gets any colder. 
Many people fumble with their napkins or in other 
ways try to conceal what they are doing. 

A Christian friend of mine one time said as we 
sat down to a meal, “Shall we scratch our eye- 
brows?” as he caught me with my hand halfway 
raised to my forehead. I roared for several minutes, 
realizing how automatic my reflex was. I have 
vowed since never to touch my head when saying 
grace, but always to bow my head so that it is clear 
what I am doing. Again the problem is not to con- 
demn our friend. If we bow our head and give 
thanks and he does not, he feels very uneasy be- 
cause he feels that he is being condemned for not 
doing it. He may misunderstand and think we have 
a headache, or are smelling the soup. It is embar- 
rassing for all when it is discovered that this is not 
the case, if we have been furtive in saying grace. 

What is the best solution to such a situation? 
There are several. One is to give thanks with open 
eyes. No place in the Bible says eyes must be closed 
to give thanks for food. Secondly, we might say to 
our friend, “Shall I say grace for both of us?” In 
this case, he will usually, Very graciously, say yes. 
Third, we might say, “Would you pardon me just 
a moment? It’s my custom to give thanks and say 
grace before my meals.” 

The most polite thing, however, is to invite your 
friend to participate. By doing any one of these 
three things we in no way condemn our friend and 
erect an artificial barrier between us. Such a bar- 
rier may prevent us from getting to the real issue 
of Jesus Christ and who He is, in any personal con- 
versation that develops. 

Of course, if we are eating alone in a restaurant, 
there would never be any question but that we 
would bow our heads and give thanks for the food 
which God has given us. In our homes it is cer- 
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tainly in order to say to our guests, “It is our cus- 
tom to say grace,” and they will politely join in with 


us. When we are guests in the homes of people who - 


do not say grace, it is certainly discourteous to bow 
our heads and put them on the spot. Here it is far 
better to give thanks for our food silently, with eyes 
open, rather than to cause embarrassment to our 
host. His resentment for what he considers rude 
may carry over to what he decides is some basic 
aspect of Christianity. Such a situation may harden 
him and spoil opportunities for personal conversa- 
tion because he has been offended. 

Sometimes in our business or as a member of a 
club on campus the group may decide on some ac- 
tivity over which we have no control. What should 
we do in such a situation as thai? 

If the Christian is in a position of authority and 
respect, he can suggest that perhaps some other ac- 
tivity acceptable to all could be engaged in. 

Or if this is not possible, it may be necessary to 
say that personally we do not feel free to partici- 
pate, though we are not attempting to legislate for 
the rest. Often there are clear-cut issues of moral 
right and wrong in fraternity and sorority activities. 
Even non-Christians acknowledge some things to be 
immoral, though they may be quite happy to par- 
ticipate in them. In such a case one must make very 
clear that he will not agree to what is wrong no 
matter what the group pressure is. The point is that 
controversy should be focused on the real issues of 
what is right and what is wrong, rather than on the 
Christian’s personal customs. 

The man who stands firm on a genuine moral 
issue in the face of strong group pressure usually 
gains the respect of many members of the group, 
even though they may oppose him and even expel 
him. In such a case, however, the non-Christian sees 
clearly that the Christian’s attitude is inherent in his 
relationship to Jesus Christ and is not something 
which is secondary, unrelated to Christianity. 

A fifth area in which we must do some positive 
thinking is the question of activities in which we 
can engage with non-Christians. These activities in- 
clude going out to do something with them as well 
as entertaining them in our homes. A great many 





wholesome forms of entertainment and sports exist, 
if we stop to think about it, in the areas of music, 
art, athletic events, travel, civic meetings, etc., in 
which we can engage whole-heartedly with our non- 
Christian friends without compromise. 

When it comes to entertaining at home, or in a 
Christian home to which you have access, you find 
that really solid parlor games, not in any way juve- 
nile, but games that stimulate thinking, can be as 
entertaining to non-Christians as to Christians. 
Often after a well-planned evening has been en- 
joyed, with creative and stimulating activity, non- 
Christians have commented that it has been the best 
evening they’ve had in years, and they were glad to 
realize that people could have a good time without 
drinking, etc. 

When we are invited into the home of a non- 
Christian, we can graciously explain our inability 
to play card games, for instance, and suggest some- 
thing common to all. 

(There are some keen Christians, however, who 
feel that they should learn to play bridge—not gam- 
ble—in order to win bridge players to Christ.) 

If we think these things through creatively, and 
make sure that our message is Jesus Christ Himself, 
cutting off the tangents; if we try to communicate 
Him effectively, not condemning those around us 
who do not know Him: if we do these things we 
will find new dimensions to witnessing that we never 
before knew existed. By following our Lord’s ex- 
ample and being a fisher of men, we will develop a 
positive attitude which is loving and unafraid. 

Our dorm room or home can be the center of 
evangelism, by means of conversation and, later, 
Bible study discussions. When we know non-Chris- 
tians as friends, they will be much more inclined 
to accept our invitations to church than ever they 
would otherwise. 

The church will then be fed from the fishing nets 
of the home. 

Each of us must learn to live graciously in a non- 
Christian society for the sake of Jesus Christ. We 
are His ambassadors, but we can never be effective 
until we have an audience for the message which we 
are commissioned to deliver. END 
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the efficacy of 


Sone YEARS AGO I got up one morning intending 
to have my hair cut in preparation for a visit to 
London, and the first letter | opened made it clear 
I need not go to London. So I decided to put the 
haircut off too. 

But then there began the most unaccountable lit- 
tle nagging in my mind, almost like a voice saying, 
“Get it cut all the same. Go and get it cut.” In the 
end I could stand it no longer. I went. Now my 
barber at that time was a fellow Christian and a 
man of many troubles whom my brother and I had 
sometimes been able to help. The moment I opened 
his shop door he said, “Oh, I was praying you 
might come today.” And in fact if I had come a 
day or so later I should have been of no use to him. 

It awed me; it awes me still. But of course one 
cannot rigorously prove a causal connection between 
the barber’s prayers and my visit. It might be tele- 
pathy. It might be accident. 

I have stood by the bedside of a woman whose 
thighbone was eaten through with cancer and who 
had thriving colonies of the disease in many other 
bones as well. It took three people to move her in 
bed. The doctors predicted a few months of life; 
the nurses (who often know better), a few weeks. 
A good man laid his hands on her and prayed. A 
year later the patient was walking (uphill, too, 
through rough woodland) and the man who took 
the last x-ray photos was saying, “These bones are 
as solid as rock. It’s miraculous.” 


by C. S. Lewis 


But once again there is no rigorous proof. Medi- 
cine, as all true doctors admit, is not an exact sci- 
ence. We need not invoke the supernatural to ex- 
plain the falsification of its prophecies. You need 
not, unless you choose, believe in a causal connec- 
tion between the prayers and the recovery. 

The question then arises, “What sort of evidence 
would prove the efficacy of prayer?” The thing we 
pray for may happen, but how can you ever know 
it was not going to happen anyway? Even if the 
thing were indisputably miraculous it would not fol- 
low that the miracle had occurred because of your 
prayers. The answer surely is that a compulsive 
empirical proof such as we have in the sciences can 
never be attained. 

Some things are proved’ by the unbroken uni- 
formity of our experiences. The law of gravitation 
is established by the fact that, in our experience, 
all bodies without exception obey it. Now even if 
all the things that people prayed for happened, 
which they do not, this would not prove what Chris- 
tians mean by the efficacy of prayer. For prayer is 
request. The essence of request, as distinct from 
compulsion, is that it may or may not be granted. 
And if an infinitely wise Being listens to the re- 
quests of finite and foolish creatures, of course He 
will sometimes grant and sometimes refuse them. 
Invariable “success” in prayer would not prove the 
Christian doctrine at all. It would prove something 
much more like magic—a power in certain human 
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beings to control, or compel, the course of nature. 

There are, no doubt, passages in the New Testa- 
ment which may seem at first sight to promise an 
invariable granting of our prayers. But that cannot 
be what they really mean. For in the very heart of 
the story we meet a glaring instance to the con- 
trary. In Gethsemane the holiest of all petitioners 
prayed three times that a certain cup might pass 
from Him. It did not. After that the idea that 
prayer is recommended to us as a sort of infallible 
gimmick may be dismissed. 

Other things are proved not simply by experience 
but by those artificially contrived experiences which 
we call experiments. Could this be done about 
prayer? I will pass over the objection that no Chris- 
tian could take part in such a project, because he 
has been forbidden it: “You must not try experi- 
ments on God, your Master.” Forbidden or not, is 
the thing even possible? 

I have seen it suggested that a team of people— 
the more the better—should agree to pray as hard 
as they knew how, over a period of six weeks, for 
all the patients in Hospital A and none of those in 
Hospital B. Then you would total up the results and 
see if A had more cures and fewer deaths. And I 
suppose you would repeat the experiment at various 
times and places so as to eliminate the influence of 
irrelevant factors. 

The trouble is that I do not see how any real 
prayer could go on under such conditions. “Words 
without thoughts never to heaven go,” says the King 
in Hamlet. Simply to say prayers is not to pray; 
a team of properly trained parrots would serve as 
well as men for our experiment. 

You cannot pray for the recovery of the sick un- 
less the end you have in view is their recovery. But 
you can have no motive for desiring the recovery 
of all the patients in one hospital and none of those 
in another. You are not doing it in order that suf- 
fering should be relieved; you are doing it to find 
out what happens. The real purpose and the nom- 
inal purpose of your prayers are at variance. In 
other words, whatever your tongue and teeth and 
knees may do, you are not praying. The experi- 
ment demands an impossibility. 

Empirical proof and disproof are, then, unobtain- 
able. But this conclusion will seem less depressing 
if we remember that prayer is request and compare 
it with other specimens of the same thing. 

We make requests of our fellow creatures as well 
as of God: we ask for the salt, we ask for a raise 
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in pay, we ask a friend to feed the cat while we are 
on our holiday, we ask a woman to marry us. Some- 
times we get what we ask for and sometimes not. 
But when we do, it is not nearly so easy as one 
might suppose to prove with scientific certainty a 
causal connection between the asking and the get- 
ting. 

Your neighbor may be a humane person who 
would not have let your cat starve even if you had 
forgotten to make any arrangements. Your em- 
ployer is never so likely to grant your request for 
a raise as when he is aware that you could get bet- 
ter money from a rival firm, and he is quite pos- 
sibly intending to secure you by a raise in any case. 
As for the lady who consents to marry you — are 
you sure she had not decided to do so already? 
Your proposal, you know, might have been the re- 
sult, not the cause, of her decision. A certain im- 
portant conversation might never have taken place 
unless she had intended that it should. 

Thus in some measure the same doubt that hangs 
about the causal efficacy of our prayers to God hangs 
also about our prayers to man. Whatever we get we 
might have been going to get anyway. But only, as 
I say, in some measure. Our friend, boss, and wife 
may tell us that they acted because we asked; and 
we may know them so well as to feel sure, first that 
they are saying what they believe to be true, and 
second that they understand their own motives well 
enough to be right. 

But notice that when this happens our assurance 
has not been gained by the methods of science. We 
do not try the control experiment of refusing the 
raise or breaking off the engagement and then mak- 
ing our request again under fresh conditions. Our 
assurance is quite different in kind from scientific 
knowledge. It is born out of our personal relation 
to the other parties; not from knowing things about 
them but from knowing them. 

Our assurance—if we reach an assurance—that 
God always hears and sometimes grants our prayers, 
and that apparent grantings are not merely fortui- 
tous, can only come in the same sort of way. There 
can be no question of tabulating successes and fail- 
ures and trying to decide whether the successes are 
too numerous to be accounted for by chance. Those 
who best know a man best know whether, when he 
did what they asked, he did it because they asked. 
I think those who best know God will best know 
whether He sent me to the barber’s shop because 
the barber prayed. 





For up till now we have been tackling the whole 
question in the wrong way and on the wrong level. 
The very question “Does prayer work?” puts us in 
the wrong frame of mind from the outset. “Work”: 
as if it were magic, or a machine—something that 
functions automatically. 

Prayer is either a sheer illusion or a personal con- 
tact between embryonic, incomplete persons (our- 
selves) and the utterly concrete Person. Prayer in 
the sense of petition, asking for things, is a small 
part of it; confession and penitence are its thresh- 
old, adoration its sanctuary, the presence and vision 
and enjoyment of God its bread and wine. In it 
God shows Himself to us. That He answers prayers 
is a corollary—not necessarily the most important 
one—from that revelation. What He does is learned 
from what He is. 

Petitionary prayer is, nonetheless, both allowed 
and commanded: “Give us our daily bread.” And 
no doubt it raises a theoretical problem. Can we 
believe that God ever really modifies His action in 
response to the suggestions of men? For infinite 
wisdom does not need telling what is best, and in- 
finite goodness needs no urging to do it. 

But neither does God need any of those things 
that are done by finite agents, whether living or 
inanimate. He could, if He chose, repair our bodies 
miraculously without food; or give us food without 
the aid of farmers, bakers, and butchers; or knowl- 
edge without the aid of learned men; or convert the 
heathen without missionaries. Instead, He allows 
soils and weather and animals and the muscles, 
minds, and wills of men to cooperate in the execu- 
tion of His will. “God,” said Pascal, “instituted 
prayer in order to lend His creatures the dignity 
of causality.” But not only prayer; whenever we act 
at all He lends us that dignity. It is not really 
stranger, nor less strange, that my prayers should 
affect the course of events than that my other ac- 
tions should do so. They have not advised or 
changed God’s mind—that is, His overall purpose. 
But that purpose will be realized in different ways 
according to the actions, including the prayers, of 
His creatures. 

For He seems to do nothing of Himself which He 
can possibly delegate to His creatures. He com- 
mands us to do slowly and blunderingly what He 
could do perfectly and in the twinkling of an eye. 
He allows us to neglect what He would have us do, 
or to fail. 

Perhaps we do not fully realize the problem, so 


to call it, of enabling finite free wills to coexist with 
Omnipotence. It seems to involve at every moment 
almost a sort of divine abdication. We are not mere 
recipients or spectators. We are either privileged 
to share in the game or compelled to collaborate in 
the work, “to wield our little tridents.”’ Is this amaz- 
ing process simply Creation going on before our 
eyes? This is how (no light matter) God makes 
something — indeed, makes gods — out of nothing. 


So at least it seems to me. But what I have 
offered can be, at the very best, only a mental model 
or symbol. All that we say on such subjects must be 
merely analogical and parabolic. The reality is 
doubtless not comprehensible by our faculties. But 
we can at any rate try to expel bad analogies and 
bad parables. Prayer is not a machine. It is not 
magic. It is not advice offered to God. Our act, 
when we pray, must not, any more than all our 
other acts, be separated from the continuous act of 
God Himself, in which alone all finite causes op- 
erate. 


It would be even worse to think of those who get 
what they pray for as a sort of court favorites, peo- 
ple who have influence with the throne. The re- 
fused prayer of Christ in Gethsemane is answer 
enough to that. 


And I dare not leave out the hard saying which 
I once heard from an experienced Christian: “I 
have seen many striking answers to prayer and 
more than one that I thought miraculous. But they 
usually come at the beginning: before conversion, 
or soon after it. As the Christian life proceeds, they 
tend to be rarer. The refusals, too, are not only 
more frequent; they become more unmistakable, 
more emphatic.” 

Does God then forsake juststhose who serve Him 
best? Well, He who served Him best of all said, 
near His tortured death, “Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” When God becomes man, that Man, of all 
others, is least comforted by God, at His greatest 
need. There is a mystery here which, even if I had 
the power, I might not have the courage to explore. 

Meanwhile, little people like you and me, if our 
prayers are sometimes granted, beyond all hope and 
probability, had better not draw hasty conclusions 
to our own advantage. If we were stronger, we 
might be less tenderly treated. If we were braver, 
we might be sent, with far less help, to defend far 
more desperate spots in the great battle. END 
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missionary objectives 


by Eric S. Fife 


Wax YOU ASK a missionary what he is trying 
to accomplish, you will usually get a ready answer. 

Yet in many cases we have not thought through 
our answers. Rather than giving our ultimate, basic 
objective, we stress secondary objectives. We have 
often been working so hard at the means that we 
have substituted them for the end. 

Some Christians talk as if the object of foreign 
missions is to produce literature that equals in qual- 
ity and quantity the output of Soviet Russia. Others 
talk as if our goal should be to surpass the cults 
in their zeal and proselytizing, that we should gain 
adherents as rapidly as they. 

What is the role of the Church in the twentieth 
century? Is it to build bigger hospitals, develop 
more effective systems of education, build more 
powerful radio transmitters, fly more airplanes, pen- 
etrate more tribes, reduce more languages to writ- 
ing? 

Each of these goals is good—probably indispen- 
sable. But none of them is basic. None by itself 
constitutes the goal of the Church of Christ today. 
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an evaluation 


Yet each one can become an end in itself. 

What is the purpose of the Church? If this ques- 
tion had been asked ten years ago, most evangelical 
Christians would have answered, ““To save souls and 
rescue the perishing.” But we have progressed be- 
yond this. Many thoughtful Christians today would 
reply, “To save souls and build indigenous 
churches.” This is an improvement, but does it 
adequately summarize the purpose of the Church of 
Christ ? 

Assuming for a moment that this is the purpose 
of the Church in the world, let us test the ministry 
of Samuel Zwemer by these standards. During 
Zwemer’s forty years in Arabia and Egypt, working 
among Moslems, there were no more than seven con- 
verts. If God’s plan for Samuel Zwemer was that 
he should win souls, his life was largely a failure. 
If it was to establish indigenous churches, his life 
was a complete failure. 

Some may reply that Zwemer was an exception. 
Yet Zwemer’s experience has been duplicated a 
thousand times the world over by other missionaries. 
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To win souls and establish churches is certainly 
the will of God, and woe to the church or Christian 
who is careless or indifferent. But important as 
these are, they are not the basic, ultimate purpose 
of the Church of Christ. 

God has made clear what the purpose of His 
Church is and He stresses this again and again in 


His Word. 


Praise be to God for giving us through Christ every pos- 


sible spiritual benefit as citizens of Heaven! For con- 
sider what He has done — before the foundation of the 
world He chose us to become, in Christ, His holy and 
blameless children, living within His constant care. He 
planned, in His purpose of love, that we should be 
adopted as His own children through Jesus Christ—that 
we might learn to praise the glorious generosity of His 
which has made us welcome to the everlasting love He 
bears toward the Son. It is through the Son, at the cost 
of His own blood, that we are redeemed, freely forgiven 
through that full and generous grace which has over- 
flowed into our lives and opened our eyes to the truth. 
For God has allowed us to know the secret of His Plan, 
and it is this: He purposes in His sovereign will that all 
human history shall be consummated in Christ, that every- 
thing that exists in Heaven or earth shall find its perfec- 
tion and fulfillment in Him. And here is the staggering 
thing—that in all which will one day belong to Him we 
have been promised a share (since we were long ago 
destined for this by the One who achieves His purposes 
by His sovereign will), so that we, as the first to put our 
confidence in Christ, may bring praise to His glory! And 
you too trusted Him, when you had heard the message 
of truth, the Gospel of your salvation. And after you gave 
your confidence to Him you were, so to speak, stamped 
with the promised Holy Spirit as a guarantee of purchase, 
until the day when God completes the redemption of what 
He has paid for as His own; and that will again be to 


the praise of His glory” (Ephesians 1:3-14). 

Certain truths stand out in this passage which we 
need to take to heart. 

First, God has a purpose in the world. The Scrip- 
tures say again and again that God has a purpose 
for the world and no force on earth or in hell can 
frustrate or defeat it. “He maketh even the wrath 
of man to praise Him.” We need to grasp the fact 
that neither the wisdom and power of His adver- 
saries nor the foolishness and weakness of His dis- 
ciples will prevent the Lord from working out His 
plan to His eternal glory. 

Second, the center and pivot of God’s purpose is 
Jesus Christ Himself. Any plan or program of the 
Church in which the organization of man has more 
prominence than the Person of Christ is alien to the 
spirit of the New Testament. And the purpose of 
God will have its final and complete consummation 
in Christ. 

Third, God’s purpose involves men. Not merely 
exceptional men but ordinary men. Not merely good 
men but sinful men. This is seen in Ephesians 2 
where the Apostle Paul describes the character of 
men whom God has chosen before they came to 
know Jesus Christ. 

Basic to our study of this passage is to see what 
God’s purpose is for the men whom He chooses. It 
is not to be successful, or popular, nor does it even 
say that they are to be soul-winners. But God’s pur- 
pose is that they “should be holy and blameless 
before him.” 

Fourth, God’s purpose is to result in praise of 
His glory. 

I may be a good missionary doctor but not bring 
praise to His glory. I may be a fine Christian edu- 
cator and yet not bring praise to His glory. I can 
go to extraordinary lengths of sacrifice and self- 
denial and yet fail to bring praise to His glory. 
We may double and treble our missionary force and 
yet not bring praise to His glory. 

A man may work for forty years in some obscure 
corner and as far as the world (the Church, too) 
counts success, be rated a complete failure. But if 
he has lived a life that shows the triumph of God 
over sin, reflecting something of the glory and grace 
of Jesus Christ, he will have been an outstanding 
success as far as God is concerned. 

We are accustomed to evaluate the success of a 
business from its balance sheet; a school by its en- 
rollment and academic achievement; a businessman 
by the wealth and position he acquires, It is natural 
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to use this method of evaluation in the Lord’s work. 
It is natural. That is precisely our trouble. Our 
judgment is a natural judgment as opposed to a 
spiritual one. Our evaluation is a natural evaluation. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of God.” 

Paul warns that visible things are temporal and 
will pass away. Only the invisible things are eter- 
nal. But because we are human the visible has a 
great attraction for us (this is just as real in the 
Lord’s work as in our private lives). The longing 
to justify ourselves and our work (which is basically 
pride) constitutes much of the driving power of our 
“Christian” service. 

Failure to understand these basic truths means 
that we shall never understand the program of God 
in the world. God’s purpose is not mainly the well- 
being of man, but His glory. 

Historically, God has not usually glorified Him- 
self through numbers, but rather through a rem- 
nant. His aim is to reveal His glory, and this is 
accomplished less by quantity than by quality. God 
is holy. He is seeking to reveal His holiness, but He 
cannot do so through unholy Christians, however 
many of them there are. His plan is to destroy sin 
and to create a people of righteousness. Ultimately 
this will be true in completion and perfection. All 
sin will be destroyed. God’s people will not merely 
see Him but they will be like Him, living in the 
“new heavens and the new earth which He has 
promised us, and in which nothing but good shall 
live” (II Peter 3:13). 

In the meantime, this is true in degree. God is 
calling men and women to live holy lives. 

It is remarkable and wonderful that God should 
have chosen us to be laborers in His harvest, that 
He should have entrusted to you and me the procla- 
mation of His gospel. But what is even more re- 
markable is that He has chosen us to be His sons, 
to be holy and blameless before Him in love, to be 
conformed to the image of Christ, to live to the 
praise of His glory. 

Of course, it is God’s will that souls should be 
saved and woe to me if I am indifferent to my re- 
sponsibility. I feel the need of praying more and 
more earnestly that God will use me in the salvation 
of the lost, but I am conscious that only He can save 
a soul and that only He knows who is going to be 
saved. This puts the emphasis more upon what God 
can do and less upon what I can do. 

This means that the test of my Christian service 
is not how busy I am or how many people I witness 
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to or even how many decisions are registered. (We 
often fall into the error of suggesting that the su- 
preme purpose of the Church of Christ is to save 
souls, and that the Lord is glorified thereby. But I 
have known of men living in immorality who were 
still used in the salvation of the lost. —All this 
proves is that the power of God is greater than the 
sin of man.) 

God’s purpose is to establish churches, and the 
fact that so much time and attention are now given 
to thinking and planning how these churches may 
become indigenous is one of the healthiest trends 
in the post-war era. We need to remember, how- 
ever, that it is possible to establish communities that 
are self-supporting, self-governing and self-propa- 
gating and yet still fail to bring glory to God. The 
communists have been doing this for years. There 
is nothing distinctively Christian in indigenous prin- 
ciples per se. 

It is commonly said that revival is brought about 
by the intercession of God’s people. But I am not 
altogether convinced of this. I know of some places 
where Christians have been praying for revival for 
many years with no apparent results. I believe that 
there is a great deal of evidence, both in the Scrip- 
tures and in history, that the basis of revival is less 
intercession than it is repentance. The hallmark of 
genuine revival seems always to be a deep convic- 
tion of sin (this seems to be the prerequisite of any 
true, deep spiritual blessing.) 

It is not by chance that Isaiah first saw a vision 
of the glory of the Lord: “I saw the Lord... high 
and lifted up, and his throne filled the temple. . . 
and the seraphim cried Holy, Holy, Holy”; and then 
that he confessed his sin: “Woe is me! for I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips”; 
and third, that he longed for a ministry: “Here am 
I; send me” (Isaiah 6:1, 3, 5, 8). 

If the glory of God fills our minds, a sense of our 
own sinfulness will fill our hearts. This is basic to 
personal revival and to revival within the Church. 

“Ye are a chosen generation . . . that ye should 
show forth the praises of him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light” (I Peter 
2:9). The test of our Christianity and missionary 
service must not be “What am I doing?” “How 
much am I doing?” or “How successful am I?” but 
“Am I showing forth the praises of Him who has 
called me from darkness into His marvelous light?” 

END 








Ls JUST serving time.” 

“Only two years to go!” 

“Five hundred and sixty-two more days and I'll 
be out of the Army.” 

Jesus said, “Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh” (Matthew 12:34). Whether 
good or evil, such ideas as these come from the 
heart. 

Jesus also stated that “wars and rumors of wars” 
would continue until His return, and said that 
“these things must needs be” (Mark 13:7). 

At present it is not wars, but rumors of wars 
which cause every able-bodied young man in the 
United States to see active duty. And no change 
seems probable in the future, considering Jesus’ 
words and the world outlook. Most of us, therefore, 
can expect to be called to active duty in some 
branch of the service. 

So these comments about counting the days are 
not just interesting insights into the thinking of 
many men (including Christians) in the Armed 
Forces. They may express your own opinion some 
day not too distant. 

Let’s try to find out (as Jesus suggested) what’s 
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by James Wilson 


in the heart of the man who talks thus. What’s the 
reason for such words? 

Someone says, “The Army is the epitome of the 
‘world.’ There is little or no moral restraint. It is 
just the wrong place for a Christian.” 

Is the Army too immoral for a Christian? Is any 
place (other than one which exists for the purpose 
of sin) too immoral for a Christian? By His great 
commission Jesus sent us as lights to the world. If 
a place is dark, the greater seems its need for light. 
If primitive tribespeople living in great darkness are 
legitimate targets for Christian missions, are not 
civilized people living in great darkness also tar- 
gets? Neither a civilized nor an uncivilized place 
of great darkness is a place from which to escape, 
a place where we count the days until we leave the 
jungle or the service. 

When men go as missionaries to another country, 
certain things are necessary if they are to communi- 
cate their message. A useful missionary must be 
identified with the One whose message he carries 
and also with the people to whom he goes. He must 
speak the language of those people, expressing the 
Christian message so that it is understandable in 
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their culture. This has been mission policy since the 
Apostle Paul. 

Language, laws and customs of military service 
may seem unnatural, pretentious and even silly to 
the incoming civilian. He accepts the fact that he 
must go through the motions but sees no reason to 
take them seriously. Yet the missionary to a foreign 
land does more than go through the motions. Even 
though the language, laws and customs are different 
he realizes that these are his means of access to the 
people. So it is in the military. The man whose 
life is dedicated to the service, the professional sol- 
dier will hardly be influenced by one who thinks 
his life, language and manner are foolish. Other 
reserve officers or fellow draftees will more likely 
respond to the witness of a good soldier than to that 
of a poor one who is fighting the Army. 

“War is inherently sinful. It is wrong for a Chris- 
tian to be so closely associated with it. At present 
it is expedient that I be in the Army but I can 
hardly wait until my time is up.” So goes the sec- 
ond reason for this attitude of counting the days. 

Is warfare wrong for a Christian? Many Chris- 
tians in the service are uneasy about this. In their 
subconscious they are quite sure it is wrong. But 
they are afraid to study the problem in the light of 
Scripture for fear the Bible will confirm their un- 
easy feeling that it is wrong. If that happened they 
would be forced to take a stand as a pacifist, an 
embarrassing position today. Better be uneasy and 
“count the days” than embarrassed and out of the 
Army. 

Meanwhile such Christians are poor soldiers. 


Their excuse is that it is expedient to be in the 
Army. 

But what expediency warrants sin? “Where prin- 
ciple is involved be deaf to expediency.” (Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, U.S.N., 1849). Search it out. If 
it is wrong to participate in warfare, then declare 
yourself a conscientious objector and get out. If it 
is right, then be a good soldier for the next two 
years. 


Hundreds of officers and men in the services know 
they are in the will of God. Many of them have 
searched the Scriptures to find the answer to this 
question. 


My own experience was not unique. I thought a 
Christian participating in war was wrong, but I was 
forced to stay in the Navy. A series of events forced 
me to search the Scriptures. My conclusion after 
this study was a complete reversal of my former 
conviction and attitude. I became convinced that it 
was not only “not wrong” but it was absolutely 
right. From then on I could live out the exhorta- 
tion: “Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the 
Lord and not unto men, knowing that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of your inheritance, for 
ye serve the Lord Christ” (Colossians 3:25). This 
attitude can be lived out in combat when your deci- 
sions and actions determine the life or death of 
friend and enemy. 


I do not intend what I have just written as an 
argument against the pacifist position, but as a chal- 
lenge to those who “doubt,” refusing to,be either 
pacifists or good soldiers, but mere “time servers.” 
Better out with a Biblical reason than in with the 
nagging thought that you may be out of God’s will. 
‘“‘A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 

“This is just two years out of iny plans. There’s 
no challenge, the pay is poor. Why, if it weren’t for 
this I’d be starting as an engineer at $6,000 a year.” 

Perhaps the man with such an attitude, the Chris- 
tian who did not include military service in his 
plans, did not really consult God about his future. 
“For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall 
live, and do this or that” (James 4:15). 

If a challenge is lacking, it’s not the fault of the 
Army, but of the Christian’s objective—which gives 
rise to such a statement. Let me give an example. 

A recent university graduate is offered a well- 
paying job as an engineer, to start immediately. 
But his draft board has deferred him until he fin- 
ishes school. School is now finished, the deferment 
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is ended, and his short Army career must start im- 
mediately. A choice confronts such a man: either 
to serve two years as an enlisted man or three years 
as an officer. He has no difficulty choosing, if he 
considers the Army an unplanned, necessary evil 
which simply delays his engineering career. Obvi- 
ously, the shorter the time, the better. And so he 
becomes an enlisted man. 


His education should make him an outstanding 
soldier, but his attitude takes priority over his edu- 
_ cation. His fellow soldiers are grade school and 
high school graduates to whom he feels superior. 
Because of jealousy, he distrusts and criticizes his 
platoon leader, an Army Lieutenant who might have 
been his classmate. The result of considering Army 
Service an unplanned interruption (unplanned by 
whom?) is that he spends two years carrying a rifle, 
standing guard duty, sweeping out the barracks, 
while his classmate spends three years in responsible 
leadership. This man who could have been a good 
officer turns out to be a poor soldier because of his 
attitude. Small wonder he considers the two years 
wasted time. But he has wasted them, not the Army. 
And the talent hidden in the ground for two years 
warrants, according to Jesus, a rebuke and judg- 
ment. 


For officer or enlisted man opportunities for ad- 


vancement exist, if they are good soldiers; and by - 


Biblical definition a good soldier is one who has 
“not entangled himself with the affairs of this life” 
(II Timothy 2:4). 

Here are two or three years, a time when we can 
learn first hand by training and experience the 
characteristics of soldiers which are taught in the 
Scriptures, characteristics which are to be applied 
in the spiritual war. It need not just be unapplied 
theory; it can be practice. 

“I’m in ROTC only for the free education.” Here’s 
an attitude which sounds a little strange coming 
from a Christian. 

As far as money is concerned ROTC involves a 
free education. It is offered by the United States 
government and may be accepted by qualified men. 
There’s nothing unethical or un-Christian about 
that. There is, however, an obligation of several 
years’ active service upon completion of this educa- 
tion. This obligation is one of duty rather than 
money, because during this period of active service 
the new officer is paid well for his time and he does 
not refund any money paid by the government for 
his education. It is not a Christian characteristic 
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to return grudgingly that which we owe and for 
which we contracted freely. 

The possibility is always present that a Christian 
has enlisted or has been commissioned while fleeing 
from the presence of the Lord. In short he enlisted 
out of the will of God. Because he is out of fellow- 
ship with the Lord he probably dislikes the service 
intensely. But this does not authorize him to do 
something dishonorable in order to get out. He 
should confess his sin to the Lord and then live for 
Christ where he is until it is time to get out. (Moses 
served 40 years in the wilderness because of his sin. 
But those years were the best possible preparation 
for his later career.) 

There are those who are convinced that they are 
in the will of God for these six months or two years, 
but who still count the days until it is over. They 
are, in effect, counting the days until this part of 
God’s will is finished. Are they not impatient with 
God? 

Such attitudes as I have described make the 
Christians who hold them, even unconsciously, the 
poorest soldiers there are, and consequently poor 
testimonies for Jesus Christ. Some use the service 
as an excuse for sin, a vacation from God. Some 
use the service as a place to be bigoted, forcing per- 
secution upon themselves. In reality, the service 
should be neither. 

It can be one of the greatest fishing grounds in 
the world for several reasons. 

(1) “Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound” (Romans 5:20). This is a place of abun- 
dant grace. 

(2) The Armed Forces are the greatest concen- 
tration of men from 18 to 25 in the world. Many 
of these men are fresh from the moral restraint of 
home and church but not yet under the restraint of 
Jesus Christ. They are not yet hardened to the de- 
ceitfulness of sin but are extremely conscious of sin. 

(3) During their years in the service, young men 
are forced to think of death and dying, and without 
Christ there is only fear of death (Hebrews 
2:14-15). 

(4) It is a place where men are lonely. 


* * * 


Would you like to be effective for Christ in the 
Service? If so, you'll be glad to know that you’re 
not alone in such a purpose. Christians in the serv- 
ice are organized along lines similar to the 1vcF 
chapter at your college. Instead of being the only 
Christian on your base (you may have thought you 





were the only one in the whole Army), you will 
very likely find an officers’ Bible study group, made 
up of strong Christians, weaker Christians, and 
searching non-Christians. This is an Officers’ Chris- 
tian Union chapter. 

The ocu was founded in 1851 by a British officer 
in India, a man who realized he needed prayer sup- 
port. It was then called the Army-Navy Prayer 
Union. 

During the next hundred years of war and peace, 
many officers came to know Christ, then found spir- 
itual maturity through the British ocu. In addition 
to reaching many of their own officers for the Lord 
the British ocu directly or indirectly provided im- 
petus for similar movements in Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Finland, Commonwealth 
countries and the United States. 

Rear Admiral Brian Spencer rcn, president of 
the Canadian ocu, was led to Christ when a junior 
naval officer serving in England, by a junior officer 
in the Cold Stream Guards. This young officer was 
later Lt. General Sir Arthur Smith, Commanding 
General of the defense of Britain when Hitler was 
expected to invade. 

The founder and first president of the American 


Officers’ Christian Union, Brigadier General Hayes 
Kroner usa, was led to Christ while serving in Eng- 
land. The growth of the United States ocu was slow 
from 1943 until 1952 when Cleo W. Buxton became 
the American general secretary. (Mr. Buxton saw 
active duty in World War 11, with three years in a 
combat zone in North Africa and Italy. He was 


wounded three times, decorated five. When the 
Korean War came he was recalled, ended up as Cap- 
tain. Prior to assuming responsibility in ocu, Mr. 
Buxton was 1vcF Regional Secretary in the Mid- 
west.) During those early years, an effective en- 
trance was gained to West Point and Annapolis. 

Present ocU membership includes about 1600 
oficers, in all branches of the service, and with al- 
most every rank. More than 100 Bible study groups 
meet regularly ashore and afloat around the world. 
Your initial duty station will probably have a group. 
Bible study groups also exist at each of the Acad- 
emies — West Point (Army), Annapolis (Navy), 
Colorado Springs (Air Force), New London (Coast 
Guard), Kings Point (Merchant Marine). There 
is a group at the Citadel and interest at Virginia 
Military Institute. 

President of the ocu is Lt. General William K. 
Harrison usa (Ret’d), an outstanding Christian and 


soldier, probably best known for his tour of duty 
as Delegate of the United Nations Truce Team when 
the Korean truce was signed. 

Membership in ocu is open to anyone who is an 
officer or is in training for a commission, upon sign- 
ing the following affirmation of faith: 

“Inasmuch as I am a sinner and deserve the 
wrath of God, and since Jesus Christ died for my 
sins, was buried and has been bodily resurrected, 
according to the Scriptures, I have accepted Him as 
my own personal Saviour and am saved by His 
grace alone.” 

Any other Christian, in or out of military serv- 
ice, who is interested in praying for this ministry 
may become an associate member by signing an 
application with the same statement of faith. 

Many reserve officers who have come into the 
Armed Forces just out of college and who planned 
to return to civilian life have requested extensions 
on active duty and have become regular officers 
because of the ministry God has given them. 

This summer many IVCF men in Army, Navy, Air 
Force ROTC programs, the ROC program or the Ma- 
rine Corps Platoon Leaders Course will be headed 
to various ships and installations for two months’ 
practical training. Perhaps you will be one of these 
men. You may be the only Christian on your cam- 
pus in the course, so when you leave for summer 
training you'll probably anticipate being alone as a 
Christian. But there may be other lone Christians 
from each of forty different universities and colleges 
reporting to the same base for the same training at 
the same time. It is possible that you would never 
meet any of the others and find out that they are 
Christians. 

If you believe God has a purpose for you in these 
months, and if you would like to meet other Chris- 
tians for study and fellowship, write to OFFICERS’ 
CurisTIAN Union, Box 767, East Lansing, . Michi- 
gan. Tell them where you are going and when. The 
ocu will inform you of the name of their local rep- 
resentative at that base and how to get in touch 
with him. The local representative will also be in- 
formed of your coming. If there is no local repre- 
sentative the ocu will let you know who the other 
Christians are at your ship or station. 

Those interested in a ministry among enlisted 
men should write to the ENListep Men’s CurisTIAN 
Union, 3546 Redwood Street, San Diego 4, Cali- 
fornia, or to the Navicators, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. END 
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TREN D of thought 


Scientific American In the history of that little band of men who, in the 
mid-19th century, swung biological thought into evolutionary channels, Alfred 
Russel Wallace occupies a unique position. Unlike Thomas Huxley, the brilliant, 
versatile debater, or Joseph Hooker, the perceptive botanist, or Lyell, the 
dreaming, elegant writer who was one of the founders of modern geology, Wallace 
independently achieved and set forth the same ideas as Darwin. He was an in- 
dependent discoverer of natural selection, If it had not been for the mere 
chance that he chose to dispatch the account of his discovery to Darwin, we 
might today be acclaiming Wallace, rather than Darwin, as the founder of mod- 
ern biology.../ Wallace, who unfortunately never wrote a book on the subject, 
probed deeper into the nature of man than any of the circle immediately around 
Darwin, Because in the end science has so thoroughly accepted them, we have 
not only forgotten their source but also forgotten how heretical some of his 
views were at the time they were uttered. First Wallace postulated an erect, 
small-brained bipedal stage of human development, followed by a second phase 
in which the human brain and cranium assumed its present size and form. Only 
with the present-day discovery of the Australopithecine man-apes is the early 
stage beginning to be documented, Second, he quickly saw that the complete 
fossil history of man might well be prolonged far beyond Pleistocene times, 
and that the big-brained men of the upper Pleistocene, who were at that time 
troubling the evolutionists, need not be regarded as an effective argument 
against the reality of the human transformation, Rather, the scientists must 
cease confusing living races with grades or levels on the evolutionary scale 
of the past--something which was at that time exceedingly common, Natives 
were often described as apelike in appearance, and there was a strong uncon 
scious tendency to see the whole story of human evolution revealed in a se- 
quence from such existing apes as the gorilla through the "lower" living races 
to Caucasian man./ It is just here that Wallace's deep humanity and long ex- 
perience with primitive peoples reveal with particular clarity his more so- 
phisticated approach to the subject. At a time when many naive observers were 
comparing the languages of primitives to the chattering of apes or monkeys, 
Wallace stated unequivocally: "Among the lowest savages with the least copious 
vocabularies the capacity of uttering a variety of distinct articulate sounds, 
and of applying to them an almost infinite amount of modulation and inflection, 
is not in any way inferior to that of the higher races,"/ Wallace believed 
that, however the fact had come about, all the existing races were mentally 
pretty much equal, having attained their Homo sapiens status a long time ago. 
Why human beings scattered over such remote distances should be so similar in 
intellectual capacity, while at the same time varying so vastly in their tech- 
nological achievements, he did not profess to know, Of one thing, however, 
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Wallace felt certain. Man, even savage man, possessed latent mental powers-- 
ability to understand and produce music, mathematics, art--which were not ac- 
countable for, Wallace felt, in terms of the simple utilitarian struggle for 
existence as portrayed by the Darwinists./ ..."Natural selection," pondered 
Wallace, "could only have endowed savage man with a brain a few degrees supe- 
rior to that of an ape, whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior 
to that of a philosopher." Man's curious hairlessness, the structure of the 
human larynx, and other odd human features began to loom impressively in Wal- 
lace*s thinking. Finally the man who had not been impressed in his youth by 
organized religion was led to suggest that a higher intelligence might have 
played a hand in the development of our kind,/ "I differ grievously from you, 
and am very sorry for it," wrote Darwin courteously. Huxley was severely 
critical. Hooker wrote to Darwin of Huxley's remarks: "The tumbling over of 
Wallace is a...service to science,"/ This was curious emotionalism, It is 
written about the man who aided Darwin to recognize the full sweep and sig- 
nificance of variation and to strengthen the account of it in the later edi- 
tions of the Origin, It is spoken about the worker whose two-volume work, 

The Geographical Distribution of Animals, is a biological classic. It is 
said of the man for whom Wallace's Line, dividing the faunal region of conti- 
nental Asia from that of New Guinea and Australia, is named, It is said of 
one who did much to destroy narrow Victorian racial prejudices, and whose con- 
tributions on a variety of subjects have been appropriated and passed down to 
our day without acknowledgement. --"Alfred Russel Wallace," by Loren C, Eiseley. 


The Living Church Around our house, the good little shmoos of Al Capp's 
comic strip have provided the word for Christian people whose faculty of anger 
has become stunted. Such people are "shmoos," They provide milk and eggs, 
Fry.them, and they make wonderful bacon, Roast them, and they taste just like 
beef, Look at them hungrily and they roll over and die, just to please you. / 
Just where and how Christianity began to be replaced by shmooianity is a mys- 
tery. There are plenty of references to Jesus' anger in the Gospéls, St. 
Mark says, "He looked around at them with anger" when the pharisees objected 
to His healing the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath, He drove the 
money changers out of the temple. He cursed an unfruitful fig tree. He com 
plained about not having a place to sleep for the night. And in his depiction 
of the last judgment, he presented the Son of Man saying to the loveless: 
"Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels./ Christ's teaching about forgiveness was emphatic and unqualified. 
Yet you have to be angry in order to forgive. Otherwise you are just a sweet 
little shmoo, incapable of objecting to insults and mistreatment, --Peter Day. 


--by the Editor 
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orld IN TRANSIT 


Learning from Asian Christians At a joint conference of 
national pastors and foreign missionaries from Southeast Asia, leaders from 
Japan, Indonesia and Viet Nam presented papers on the missionary in his rela- 
tion to the national church, In a loving and gracious manner, these points 
were brought forward: (1) A missionary must be melted and molded into the life 
of the country. "Ye are the salt of the earth," said our Lord, If salt is 
to have the desired effect, it must melt and lose its form, (2) The mission 
ary should master the language as soon as possible. When he has mastered the 
language he has mastered the philosophy of the people. (3) The missionary 
should not bring his customs as they are in America and impose them on the 
nationals, --The Alliance Witness, 


French Canada One evening as I drove through a village I 
saw an old man standing in his front garden looking earnestly into the face 
of the image of Mary which he had placed in a little shrine of his own crea- 
tion, There was something pathetic about this French Canadian who lives on 
the doorstep, as it were, of a vast area where the gospel is freely proclaimed 
day after day from the pulpit and through the printed page and the radio. Yet 
here was one who was shut off from all that--because he could not speak or un- 
derstand the English language. Oh, that God might bring home to us the enor- 
mity of the sin of neglecting four million souls on our doorsteps! If these 
four million had been dark-skinned, living under Stone Age conditions with a 
language that had not been reduced to writing and with life-habits that would 
have made it highly dangerous for missionaries to go among them, the very 
thought of such a situation would have caused great appeal to be made through- 
out our churches and Bible schools. But Quebec holds no such enchantment. 
Here, all we have is ordinary people living ordinary lives, While shiploads 
of missionaries depart to the ends of the earth, not even a trickle finds its 
way ig the heart of Quebec, --W. Elwyn Davies, Progress (Bible Christian 
Union). 


Reflections A letter from Philippine missionaries Bob and 
Marge Skivington contained these pungent, if not new, observations: (1) Know- 
ing the language is no guarantee that people will be saved, (2) Missionary 
methods are no guarantee that churches will be started and grounded. No 
method, however good, will of itself bear spiritual fruit. (3) Many mission- 
aries on a field is no guarantee that a great work for God is being done, 
(4) Much activity in the Lord's work is no guarantee of lasting accomplish- 
ment for God. Each day we are faced with the same problem in values: how to 
separate the best from the good. 
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Languages and Man's Sin The multiplicity of languages in 
the world today is not a monument to man's genius but to man's sin, Ever 


since the judgment of Babel the great diversity of languages has been a major 
barrier to the spread of the gospel. Yet language itself is the most effec- 
tive means of communicating divine truth. To it, God committed His revelation, 
and by it, His ambassadors are clearly expected to pass it on to others./ Ac- 
tually, we are only now becoming fully aware of the immensity of the problem, 
Some, hoping for a simplification of the problem, have been dismayed as recent 
surveys have shown that there are at least 3,076 different languages spoken in 
our world today, Because many of the language groups are relatively small some 
would write them off as unimportant. That 150 million people all speaking one 
language should be considered more worthy of hearing the gospel than 150 million 
people who happen to speak one of 2,000 different languages is hard to justify 
in the face of the Great Commission. -~George W. Cowan, President of Wycliffe 
Bible Translators, United Evangelical Action. 


African Studies in Russia According to reports, the Soviet 
Ministry of Higher Education has announced plans to introduce the study of Af- 
rican languages in Russia's universities, Textbooks on Zulu, Swahili and Am- 
haric will be issued at Leningrad University toward the end of the year, and 
a bit later at Moscow University. Students in the African department will be 
required to learn two related African languages. 


Jerusalem Leads to the Uttermost Part A recent issue of 
The Sunday School Times contains a thoughtful article entitled "The Missionary 
Candidate." The author is George E. Burton, an experienced missionary in Uru- 
guay, . Using Acts 1:8 as his text, he makes a plea for Jerusalem, He writes: 
"Your initial place is Jerusalem; which means that you must witness in your 
home, for it is not a matter of chance that you are where you are, And as 
you go on with God, the burden of a Christless neighborhood, or a town, or 
perhaps another land will be brought to your heart, If it is His burden, you 
will find it difficult to escape from, As you step out in obedience, the next 
step will open up to you.../ Some specific task may be laid on your heart, 
I knew, years ago, a nephew of Hudson Taylor, who obtained some Chinese gospel 
recordings and went around the larger cities in England visiting the Chinese 
laundries with these records, Soon after my conversion the Lord laid a street 
on my heart and I was led to go from door to door with Gospels and tracts seek- 
ing men and women for the Lord, I never understood why it should be that par- 
ticular street, but I did it, and that early task in England led, years later, 
to whole villages and two towns visited door to door with Gospels in South 
America...You will be led on and you will get there. Your Jerusalem will lead 
to Judea and to Samaria and to the uttermost parts." 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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6ff. List the facts defining spiritual wisdom. How is this wisdom known 
(vv. 9, 10)? Note this in contrast to the ways we obtain other knowledge. 
Cp. Colossians 1:26, 27. (4) What do you learn here about the work of 
the Holy Spirit? How do the things He teaches you affect your under- 
standing of the Bible? other people? your purpose in life? 


MONDAY, MAY 4 

I CORINTHIANS 2:14-3:9 (1) What figures did Paul use here to describe the 
Corinthian church? What was their problem? (2) On what would their 
spiritual growth depend? How is your present relationship with other 
Christians, and your response to truth which God has already given, affect- 
ing your growth? Are you preparing yourself by obedience to take more 
“adult” food? (3) Vv. 5-9. To whom does Paul give credit for what has 


happened in Corinth? Who receives praise for the work in your group? 


TUESDAY, MAY 5 

I CORINTHIANS 3:10-23 (1) What building is being discussed here? Name 
the builders. 
mean in terms of your experience. Why is it so important to know the 


(2) Put in your own words what the building materials 


value of the materials you use? (3) Paraphrase vv. 16, 17. As a Christian 
workman, are you building up or deteriorating the fellowship of which 
you are a part? (4) In what sense is v. 21 a logical conclusion to wv. 18, 
19? How does it relate to the thought which follows? 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6 

I CORINTHIANS 4 Read this chapter in a modern translation for clearer 
understanding. (1) V. 1. How did Paul describe the apostles? On whom 
was he focusing attention? With whom had the Corinthians been con- 
cerned? Cp. 1:12, 4:6. (2) Vv. 2-5. What truth about God did Paul intro- 
duce? Why? On what level does the Lord judge men? What does He 
see in you? (3) How should the realization of the source of our gifts 
affect our attitude toward others? (4) Vv. 8ff. With biting irony Paul con- 
trasted the positions of the apostles and the Corinthian church. What result 
did he hope for in them? (5) What is the primary characteristic of the 
kingdom of God? Is your life more talk than power? 


THURSDAY, MAY 7 

I CORINTHIANS 5 (1) What is the attitude of the Corinthian church to 
the problem discussed here? How does Paul instruct them to act? Why? 
(2) Leaven, or yeast, in Scripture is used to picture the corrupting spread 
of sin. In what way would the immoral man’s presence in the church be 


2 


dead? (2) How does the defeat of death fit into God’s overall plan? 
How does Jesus Christ fit into it? Are you in subjection to Jesus Christ 
as Lord willingly, or are you among the enemies to be defeated? Cp. 
Philippians 2:9-11. 


MONDAY, MAY 25 
I CORINTHIANS 15:35-58 (1) What relation does your present body bear 


to the one Jesus Christ will give you at the resurrection of the dead? 
Describe the new body. Thank God for this wonderful plan to be realized 
in you. (2) Why is Jesus called the Second Adam? (See also wv. 21, 22). 
Compare and contrast the two men. How is your life affected by the two 


Adams? (3) In what way will you demonstrate the defeat of death? 


TUESDAY, MAY 26 
I CORINTHIANS 16 (1) Rephrase Paul’s directions for giving, and his 
reasons for them. Does this area of your life fulfill the rule stated in 14:40? 
See II Corinthians 9:6-15 for further principles of giving. (2) About what 
things in other people was Paul concerned? Think back over this letter 
and recall what he noticed and advised. Colossians 1:28, 29 gives a state- 
ment of Paul’s aim in others. Ask God to make this your own desire by 


His Spirit, and to equip you for carrying it out. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 
psALM 42 The rsv’s division “Book II” is because the Psalms were tra- 
ditionally divided into five books by the Israelites. A maschil is a song of 
wisdom or instruction. Sons of Korah were singers in the temple. Cp. II 
Chronicles 20:19. Contrast the Psalmist’s past experience with God (v. 4) 
with the rest of the Psalm. (2) What is 
his chief desire? What does he do in an effort to attain it? What do you 
do? Cp. Luke 18:1. (3) Why do you think the Psalmist is not satisfied 
with being ‘“disquieted”—feeling forgotten by God? For what purpose 
was he created? Read Isaiah 43:21 and Ephesians 1:12. (4) How does 


your desire for the Lord compare with David’s? Ask God for a heart of 


How does he feel at present? 


desire as well as praise. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28 

psALM 43 (Some scholars feel Psalms 42 and 43 were originally one.) (1) 
If, the Psalmist felt “cast off’ from the Lord why did he cry to Him? 
What did he know about the Lord? What does God suggest we do in 
time of any kind of need? Cp. Jeremiah 29:12, 13; James 5:13; I Thessa- 
lonians 5:17. (2) What are the writer’s two specific requests? Why are 
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idols and which was associated in the minds of some young believers with 
idol worship.) (3) Who were the weak Christians, and who were the 
strong? (4) What word of caution about their liberty did Paul give those 
with knowledge? Cp. Romans 14:2-8. (5) In what ways can you show 
love to a Christian brother by not flaunting your “knowledge” to his detri- 


ment? Note to whom offense is given (v. 12). Cp. Matthew 18:6. 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 

I CORINTHIANS 9:1-18 (1) What did Paul’s questions (vv. 4-7) reveal of 
his situation as it differed from other apostles’? How did his illustrations 
from life and the Law substantiate his rights? (2) Why didn’t Paul make 
use of his rights? Could you honestly make the statement of 12b? What 
rights might you forego in order to proclaim Jesus Christ? (3) Do you 
feel you’re doing the Lord a favor when you witness to Him, when you 
love others as yourself? What was Paul’s attitude? Cp. Luke 17:7-10. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13 
I CORINTHIANS 9:19-27 (1) What was Paul’s method of reaching people 


to give them the gospel? Would you become a slave to all around you to 
win them? What would it mean for you to serve social misfits, legalists, 


(2) How did Paul 


keep his freedom to be like all men from becoming license? Note v. 21. 


pagans, the cultured intelligentsia, non-conformists? 


Cp. Galatians 5:13, 16, 18. (3) Do you know that you are in a race? What 


are you doing to keep in shape spiritually? What prize do you seek? 


THURSDAY, MAY 14 

I CORINTHIANS 10:1-14 (1) Contrast the benefits of Israel (vv. 1-4) with 
their response to God (vv. 5-10). Why was God displeased with them? 
(2) Why has God given us the record of their activities in the Old Testa- 
ment? Cp. Romans 15:4. Find the verse that summarizes the lesson to 
be drawn from their example, and memorize it. (3) Do you feel that no 
one understands the difficulties you run into day after day, and that they 
are too great for you? Note v. 13 and thank God for His provision. Read 
Hebrews 4:14-16 and thank Him for what it means that Jesus Christ has 
been Emmanuel, “God with us.” (4) Relate v. 14 to the preceding verses. 


What is the application of this passage for you? 


FRIDAY, MAY 15 
I CORINTHIANS 10:14-11:1 (1) What basis of Christian unity is seen in 
the Lord’s supper? (2) What was Paul’s goal in exercising Christian 


liberty? Cp. 9:22. What reasons for restricting one’s liberty are suggested? 
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For whose sake? Cp. 8:13. (3) Questions about Christian liberty today 
are not usually related to eating meat. Apply principles from this passage 
to the specific problems facing you. Have you knowledge enough to act 
on the basis of wv. 25-27, 29b-30? Do you love others enough to be gov- 
erned by wv. 23, 24; 28, 29a; 31-33? 


¢ 


SATURDAY, MAY 16 
I CORINTHIANS 1]:2-2:16 (1) State the relationships that obtain between 
God and man; man and woman. (2) What reasons are given for rules 
about covering or not covering heads? (At that time, for a woman to 
go out with uncovered head was to act like a prostitute, and her Jewish 
husband could divorce her.) How did a woman’s head-covering demon- 
strate her relationship to man? (3) Does your place of subservience to 


zod govern your behavior when you meet with others in His name? 


SUNDAY, MAY 17 

I CORINTHIANS 11:17-34 (1) Describe the faults the Corinthians displayed 
at their gatherings. Why did Paul say they were not eating the Lord’s 
supper? (Vv. 21, 22 allude to the fact that each brought his own food.) 
How did they “despise the church”? Cp. 10:17. (2) Why did the Lord 
want the church to celebrate His meal? Of what two events does com- 
munion speak? (3) What results from eating and drinking unworthily? 


How did Paul caution the church? What does communion mean to you? 


MONDAY, MAY 18 

I CORINTHIANS 12:1-13 (1) List the truths about the Holy Spirit given 
here. How does He work in individuals? Why are the various gifts given? 
To whom are they given? What are yours? In what way is your spiritual 
equipment affecting the group you’re now in? (2) How are the individ- 
ual’s specific gifts determined? What does this imply about your attitude 
toward your gifts? Cp. Exodus 4:10-12; Jeremiah 1:4-10. (3) How does 
the Holy Spirit’s work relate to the unity of Christians? Is the truth of 


v. 13 apparent in your group? If not, ask Him to make it so. 


TUESDAY, MAY 19 

1 CORINTHIANS 12;12-31 (1) How does Paul reconcile unity and diversity 
among Christians? What coordinates the activities of the body? Cp. Colos- 
sians 1:18, 2:19. (2) What does this say to “lone wolf” Christians? How 
important is each member to the church? Note what God has to do with 
the structure of the body. (3) Vv. 25, 26 describe God’s plan for Christian 
relationships. What hinders its fulfillment in some Christian groups? 











Che Evangelical Library 


by Geoffrey Williams 


et ae MIGHTY SWEEP of God’s limitless power 
leaves human possibilities pinioned to a mast of 
finite measurements. Only by a faith which looks 
beyond earthly bounds can we pierce the barriers 
that cramp and thwart aspirations for the expansion 
of the Kingdom of God. 

This has been my experience in earnest endeavors 
to build up a world-wide project for the circulation 
and loaning of Christian books of a Reformed and 
evangelical character. 

Some thirty years ago, having gathered together 
in my own home the nucleus of a collection of vol- 
umes reflecting the grace of God, by which grace a 
sudden but profound change was brought about in 
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my own life, I was seized with an insatiable urge to 
spread such books abroad. Instead of encourage- 
ment I found most friends intent upon dampening 
my ardor—“all that night” they provided copious 
“buckets of cold water” in order to quench my zeal. 

However God raised up one or two loyal and 
kindly supporters, and in particular the Rev. Fred- 
erick Kirby, who became the first president of the 
undertaking, shared my world-wide outlook and 
publicly proclaimed his conviction that the then 
small if sturdy sapling would grow to an oak the 
branches of which would reach every country and 
clime. 

It had already grown from a somewhat unique 

























































































































































home library to one of some 20 thousand volumes 
housed in a brick building at the back of a chapel 
in a semi-rural area of England. The range was 
choice and no one questioned its quality, but few 
were prepared to travel to such a relatively remote 
spot to pay it a visit or share in its benefits. This 
was a time of perplexity and prayer. 

But night is followed by dawn and one summer’s 
day while walking down Great Portland Street, Lon- 
don, I entered a chemist’s shop and finding the pro- 
prietor a friendly Welshman, I confided to him my 
dilemma. 

“You must be introduced to Dr. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones,” said the chemist. “He is the man to solve 
this situation.” An introduction arranged, the busy 
doctor agreed to make a hurried visit and to spend 
some twenty minutes glancing at the collection. He 
remained two and a half hours and the next morn- 
ing I received the following letter: 


Dear Mr. Geoffrey Williams, 

I write to congratulate you on the wonderful fruits of 
your labors. You will recall that I visited the Library with 
my friend the Rev. Eliseus Howells the other afternoon. 
He and others had already sung its praises, so I came 
expecting much. Having spent some two and a half hours 
inspecting the contents, I felt that I was in the precise 
position of the Queen of Sheba on the occasion of her 
visit to Solomon. 

The collection is remarkable and indeed unique. 

As far as I am aware, there is, and can be, no such 
collection of beoks anywhere. For anyone who is at all 
interested in true Protestantism, and especially in its re- 
vival in the eighteenth century, the Library is a sheer 
delight. 

I have but one criticism to offer, and that is with regard 
to the location of the Library. It should be somewhere 
in the heart of London within easy reach and access. 

As you know, I am prepared to do what I can, not only 
to make the existence of the Library known, but also to 
help in more practical ways to bring its treasures within 
easy reach of all who are interested. 

I pray God's continued blessing upon all your self- 
sacrificing efforts in this great work. 

Yours very sincerely, 
D. Martyn-Lloyd Jones 





TRAVEL ABROAD 


INEXPENSIVE TRAVEL with student contacts may 
be possible for 1960, if not this summer. Oppor- 
tunities for employment on ships are listed by 
Councit oF Stupent Travet, 179 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 








To the good doctor’s suggestion I immediately 
agreed, but as we were then in the throes of the 
World War progress was delayed, yet the very 
clouds of strife proved a fitting background for the 
providential protection of God. The building was 
bombed, but the irreplaceable collection was pre- 
served and though partially buried by the collapse 
of the roof scarcely a valued volume was damaged. 


Anxious friends, frightened by the dangers, urged 
the hiding of the books underground “for the dura- 
tion,” but I was circulating the volumes to all who 
would borrow and replied that if men must risk in- 
jury and death itself in the course of their vocation, 
the far-reaching force of the printed page must not 
be imprisoned through fear in times of unparalleled 
need. 


Thus it was that the dynamic works of the great 
Reformers, the Puritans and their great evangelical 
successors continued to speed on their lawful occa- 
sions and even to cross the Atlantic without loss dur- 
ing the height of the u-boat warfare. We praised 
God for His protection and took courage. 


In due time and after much prayer and patient 
waiting “all the night,” the whole collection was 
handed over to a body of Trustees under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones for the benefit 
of the public. The Library was transferred to the 
heart of the metropolis, and an inaugural meeting 
with the Press invited was held in 1945, 


The Times was represented and in a following 
issue an editorial appeared on the Court page which 
read: 


Convert's Library 
London Home For 
20,000 Religious Books 


From the smallest beginnings in a semi-rural area in 
Surrey there has been built up through the inspiration 
and mainly through the personal efforts of one man a re- 
markable library of 20,000 volumes, which has now been 
housed in London and which promises to be of great in- 
fluence and far-reaching importance. 


Its founder is Mr. Geoffrey Williams, of Wallington, 
who, after his conversion, studied especially the doctrines 
which emphasize free grace, and collected a large num- 
ber of books dealing with this aspect of faith. From the 
substantial nucleus thus established he sought to expand 
the project with the possible building-up of branches 
throughout the world. Friends to whom he outlined his 
plans agreed to help and to pool their resources and the 
collection of new and ancient books grew rapidly. 


Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, one of the trustees, ex- 
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plained that the library will provide for the theologian, 
the scholar engaged in historical research, and the divin- 
ity student preparing for examination. Its wide field, he 
said, covered a collection of volumes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which were probably without 
parallel; exhaustive studies of the history of revivals; 
and a fine collection of rare manuscripts. 

The honorary treasurer pointed out the need for finan- 
cial help if the undertaking is to be extended. 


Steady progress and development continued, sin- 
gle shelves grew to large sections until almost every 
phase of the Reformed faith was represented. The 
fact that there now are over two and a half miles 
of shelving gives an idea of the range available. 
Valuable donations came from public-spirited men 
and women to enrich what is fast becoming a mine 
of evangelical literature worthy of comparison with 
any in the world, from which books can be bor- 
rowed. 

Of special interest has been the steady growth 
of the Departments making available valuable and 
often irreplaceable editions of the writings of the 
great Reformers, the Puritans of the Home Country 
and of New England, and the Covenanters, while 
outstanding authors of Reformed writings of more 
recent times have together formed a range of source 
material which men of the caliber of Dr. Wilbur M. 
Smith of Pasadena consider to be of substantial in- 
terest. Then the Reference Section with its ency- 
clopedias, lexicons, bibliographies and biographical 
dictionaries and similar works provides facilities of 
a unique character for ministers, students, authors 
and publishers interested in the Reformed faith. 
Bible study, homiletics, doctrine, church polity, 
church history, biography and comparative religion 
combine to facilitate study and to enrich the mind 
with the treasures of an unsurpassed heritage of 
Scriptural truth. 

Thus one is permitted to feel that from the hum- 
ble beginning in one’s home there has been built up 
a collection of works worthy of those to whom the 
Reformed faith is of paramount importance. 

That these classic works can have profound in- 
fluence upon the minds and hearts of men and (in 
shaping the lives) can mold events of great import 
is seen when one recalls but one outstanding exam- 
ple. A book by Richard Sibbes, one of the choicest 
of the Puritan writers, on a certain day was read 
by Richard Baxter who was greatly blessed by it. 
Baxter then wrote his Call to the Unconverted. This 
profoundly influenced Philip Doddridge who in 
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turn wrote The Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, which brought Wilberforce to serious thoughts 
of eternity. Wilberforce wrote his Practical View of 
Christianity, which fired the soul of Legh Richmond 
who wrote The Dairyman’s Daughter, a book that 
brought thousands to the Lord. Among them was 
Thomas Chalmers. 

Thus good books well and wisely circulated 
throughout the world can with God’s blessing bring 
lasting benefit beyond the ken of man; they can 
stem the tide of pernicious literature which floods 
country after country; they can be used to the con- 
version of untold numbers of sinners; they can 
edify, instruct and establish Christians wherever 
they reach, influence the very young and shape the 
lives of the children to come. For good books of 
centuries ago continue to influence, and the books 
we now spread may live centuries after we have 
passed on, and have a profound effect upon the 
people they reach. 

Surely there is an urgent need at this time to 
disseminate the finest literature by the great divines 
throughout the world and thus to tap and channel 
above all the priceless heritage of the unsurpassed 
writings of the divines from the Reformation to the 
Puritan era. 

Today this aim is being pursued with ceaseless 
vigor through the medium of over one hundred 
branches covering all five continents and some forty- 
five countries. The possibilities are surely worthy 
of the careful consideration and warm support of 
every public-spirited Protestant. Those who wish 
fuller details of this work have but to write to The 
Secretary, The Evangelical Library, 78A Chiltern 
Street, London, W. 1. But those who are able to do 
so should pay a visit to the Headquarters, which is 
within two minutes of Baker Street Station. As was 
Dr. Lloyd-Jones, I believe they too will find them- 
selves richly rewarded. END 


(Note: As previously noted in His, an American branch 
of the Evangelical Library is located at 125 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Inquiries are invited. — Ed.] 


PROSPECTIVE WRITERS 

A booklet, Information for His Writers has been 
prepared to inform and encourage authors. If 
you are interested in writing for His, send a 
stamped addressed envelope with your request 
for the booklet to His, 1519 North Astor, Chi- 
cago 10. 
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VILLLILLL A 


This spring you're graduating 

and you'll soon be finding 

your Christian fellowship and service 
outside a campus group 


—or you won't. 


Pretty Soon 
You’ve Had it 


Which is just another way of saying 
that life will be 
what you make it. Christian or 


pagan, you decide. 





W. READ a lot about the Beat Generation. But 
most of us read as if it were all removed from our 
world, as if it were about something that was hap- 
pening in Vietnam, or the Pacific Garden Mission. 

And so we fail to apply what we read to ourselves 
and our Christianity. 

One writer said this: People have a choice—dope 
addiction and Zen Buddhism, or suburban boredom. 

Now few Christians will turn to dope or Buddha, 
but what about the other—suburban boredom? The 
setting is obviously different: gray flannel instead 
of blue jeans, maternity dresses instead of black 
stockings, but both may be “beat man, beat.” 

There’s little chance to get bored at school. The 
Thursday night 1vcF meeting, Monday’s dorm Bible 
study, the daily prayer meeting, shared experiences 
over coffee or in the dorm: each of these helps keep 
us alert to the fact that Christianity is something 
we live every day. 

But once you graduate it’s going to be different. 
There may not be any other Christians in the office 
or school or barracks. The little (or big) church 
that comes nearest to what you think most Biblical 
won’t be much like Thursday night’s Inter-Varsity 
meeting. 

The new apartment will have to be painted, so no 
time for prayer meeting (it wouldn’t be the same 
as 7:30 a.m. in the Band Shell anyhow). 

There won’t be a Biblical Lit. course to lead to 
a discussion of John, or Civilization 201 to bring 
up “what’s missing.” So the conversation will turn 
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to the price of drapes, the traffic, and you decide to 
stop going to Sunday school (what that guy doesn’t 
know about leading a Bible study). 

Or the temptation may take the form of satisfac- 
tion with things as they are — negroes segregated 
from the good things in life, Christians isolated 
from the messy, such as politics, slums and unwed 
mothers. 

So pretty soon you've had it. And the hopeless 
thing about it is that this means that those around 
you — who never had Inter-Varsity experiences — 
have had it too. 

Because if Inter-Varsity was valuable, valuable in 
the principles and practices that made it what it was 
on campus, then it should also be relevant to Three 
Oaks or West 40th Street. That is just to say that 
other things learned at State, not merely academic 
training, are learned to apply after college as well. 

How? 

It’s a matter, I think, of following the pattern set 
by Jesus Christ when he said, “As you go, witness.” 
In John we read that just as God at one time sent 
Christ to represent Him, now He has chosen us to do 
this, and has given us His Spirit so that we may. 

But still, how? 

Well, first of all, of course, by fellowship with 
Him so that His Spirit will be in command. 

And then by the life we live. I don’t mean by 
not doing this, and not doing that. I said live. By 
going to church often enough so that it isn’t just the 
Sunday morning ritual that almost everyone par- 





licipates in, by stopping painting long enough to go 
to prayer meeting, by having a Christian spirit in 
the way we work, the way we arrive and the way 
we leave. 

By the interest we show at the well (or drinking 
fountain), at the wedding (or office party), on the 
dusty road (or crowded subway). And although no 
prof will be assigning 12 chapters for Tuesday, it 
isn’t a bad idea to read some books and magazines. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, others do too, and shared 
ideas lead to conversation. 

Have you ever stopped to consider how helpful it 
would have been if you’d read the New Yorker’s 
comment on a federal court insanity ruling before 
talking to a lawyer, or Edmund Fuller’s Man in 
Modern Fiction before an evening with a literary 
friend? 

Or if you don’t know a lawyer, and your friends 
don’t read, what’s wrong with exposing yourself to 
someone else’s talk, to new ideas you never thought 
of? 

In any church there are possible areas where we 
can be of help. 

We like to think of ourselves as leaders (college 
graduates, you know), but when a situation seems 
impossible we act as if nothing can be done. That 
isn’t leadership. 

You can help a Sunday school teacher by asking 
the right question, or surprising him with a contri- 
bution instead of just sitting there. 

If the young people seem sort of blah, they could 
probably use help. It’s surprising how many of 
them have trouble finding a place to meet and plan 
a social, or getting a chaperone for a horseback 
riding party or a meeting in the church basement. 
One person can’t find a baby sitter, another has to 
go shopping, still another . . . Here’s where you can 
help. 


It won’t be fun, necessarily. Teenagers’ idea of 
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shuffleboard may be to try to knock each other out 
with the sticks. But if you persevere there'll be re- 
wards—such as a young potential delinquent offer- 
ing to-stay behind and line up the chairs, Or a sim- 
ple “Gosh thanks, we didn’t know who we were go- 
ing to get.” (Sort of makes a guy wonder how far 
down on the list he is. But don’t expect thanks or- 
dinarily. Did you think to thank everyone for every- 
thing they did when you were a teenager?) 

If you’ve prayed about where the Lord wants you 
after graduation, and tried to commit it to Him, 
you may be surprised at where you find yourself. 

I thought the Lord might use me in a college 
town, helping an Inter-Varsity group. (But I sus- 
pect in the back of my mind I was hoping to find 
a substitute for the good deal I had had at State). 

Well, the Lord answered yes, and I soon found 
myself in a small college town. 

There was the college. There were some students. 
And although State wasn’t replaced, a few students 
responded to coffee-conversion bids. A few months 
later, when the regulars went home for the summer, 
there was an opportunity to have a Bible study on 
campus for grads who'd returned to pick up credits 
for their permanent certificate or M.A. . 

Now none of this is spectacular, but it is an “As 
you go, witness,” and that is what the Lord wants. 

We have no reason to expect God to place us in 
a perfect setup. He took one of the most separate 
Jews and sent him to the Gentiles, and look at what 
happened. 

And He'll take you too, and use you, if you'll let 
Him. 

It may mean Saturday night with a Japanese doc- 
tor instead of that smooth medical secretary. Or it 
may mean chaperoning instead of joining. 

It may even mean growing up. 

And part of growing up is learning not to count 
on an organization to do the job. Inviting people 
to meet Jesus Christ is always necessary, but it 
doesn’t have to be at church, or at a meeting. It 
could be during the coffee break or after a concert. 

Suburban boredom? 

Even new orange and yellow Tv cushions seem 
drab when purpose for living goes beyond cushions 
and rooms and food and sex and life itself. 

“As you go, witness.” 

The only question is, How? With a yawn? Or 
like Paul, who said, “If we live by the Spirit, let us 
also walk by the Spirit, [and] as we have opportun- 
ity, let us do good to all men.” END 
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is you or I had chosen the human ancestors of 

the Son of God we probably would have selected the 

most righteous and godly, the cream of each gen- 
eration, to play such an important role. But as we 
trace the genealogy of Jesus Christ, we see that God 
did not do this. 

Jesus’ family tree is not an unblemished line of 
godly “blue bloods.” Instead it includes liars, de- 
ceivers, adulterers, murderers, idolaters. In His 
ancestry are Gentiles from heathen nations, prosti- 

g tutes and an illegitimate child. 


Crenealosy of Christ 


Such tainted genealogy is not what we would ex- 
pect for the incarnate Holy One of God. 

Yet God used weak, sinful mortals to preserve 

by Dale G. Foster and transmit from generation to generation the all- 
important line of the “seed of the woman” (Genesis 
3:15) who was to become the Messiah, the Savior 
of the world. 

It would seem that God by preference often 
chooses the foolish, the weak, the base and despised 
things of the world in working out His purposes for 
mankind. 

“For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called: But God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 

to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh 
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should glory in his presence” (I Corinthians 1:26- 
29). 

Two different genealogies of Christ are recorded 
in the New Testament: Matthew 1 (from Abraham 
to Christ) and Luke 3 (from Christ back to Adam). 

Matthew recorded the genealogy of Joseph, show- 
ing Jesus as the legal kingly heir to the throne of 
David through the line of Solomon. “The Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his father David” 
(Luke 1:32). Christ inherited the legal title to the 
throne through Joseph, who was entitled to the 
throne. 

Luke gives Mary’s genealogy, showing that Jesus 
was the natural descendant of David through 
Nathan and eventually Mary, “the seed [son] of 
David according to the flesh” (Romans 1:3). 
Mary’s genealogy in accordance with Jewish usage 
was recorded in her husband’s name. This explains 
why Joseph is called the son of Heli (Luke 3:23) 
when he was actually Heli’s son-in-law. Notice that 
Luke does not say that Heli begat Joseph. Heli was 
Mary’s father and Jesus’ maternal grandfather, 
while Joseph’s father was Jacob: “And Jacob begat 
Joseph” (Matthew 1:16). 


Examination of the people who made up our 


Lord’s ancestry will show how human, frail and sin- 
ful they were. Genesis 16 records that although 
God had promised to give Abraham and Sarah a 
son (Genesis 12:2, 3), Abraham lacked faith that 
God could carry out His promise. He went ahead 
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wilfully and had a child, Ishmael, by his Egyptian 
handmaid, not waiting for the child of promise to 
be conceived of Sarah. 

Abraham’s sin of unbelief has had serious conse- 
quences for God’s people through the centuries. The 
Ishmaelites were a serious threat to Israel through- 
out her history in Palestine (Psalm 83:2-6). Islam 
also stems from the same source, for all Arabs (fol- 
lowing the example of Mohammed) claim descent 
from Ishmael. 

Jacob lied and deceived his father, Isaac, in order 
to get the paternal blessing. Then, in giving his 
dying blessing to his 12 sons, Jacob prophesied that 
the Messiah would be a descendant of Judah (Gen- 
esis 49:10). And Judah, contrary to God’s law, 
married a heathen Gentile (Genesis 38:2). Later 
he committed adultery with Tamar, his daughter- 
in-law, who had disguised herself as a prostitute. 

As a resuli of this union Tamar bore twins. One 
of these illegitimate children, Pharez, became the 
ancestor of David and eventually of Christ. 

Another unlikely prospect for the Son of God’s 
ancestry was Rahab the harlot, who is called Rachab 
in Matthew 1:5. First God chose this Gentile woman 
as His direct instrument in the overthrow of Jericho 
(Joshua 2:1-24; 6:25). In time Rahab married 
Salmon, became the mother of Boaz and the great- 
great-grandmother of David. 

Ruth the Moabitess left her own country to return 
to Israel with her mother-in-law. Later she married 
Boaz (Rahab’s son) in Bethlehem where, over a 
thousand years later, her descendant, the Christ, 
would be born. Thus Ruth, a Gentile, became the 
great-grandmother of David. 

David, the national hero of the Israelites, whose 
throne the Messiah was to inherit, was a great man. 
But he was also guilty of sin. His illicit affair with 
Bathsheba (II Samuel 11:2-5, 15, 27) makes clear 
that the chief ancestor of our Lord was an adulterer 
and murderer. 

One of the sons of David and Bathsheba was Sol- 
omon, the direct ancestor of Joseph’s line and the 
one through whom Christ received his legal royal 
title to the throne of David. The other child was 
Nathan, the direct ancestor of Mary’s line and the 
one through whom Christ became the natural de- 
scendant of David “according to the flesh.” Many 
Bible scholars believe that Bathsheba was a Gentile. 

King Solomon, in spite of his wisdom, riches and 
power, sinned against God. Contrary to law he 
married 700 wives and took 300 concubines, most 
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of whom were heathen Gentiles (I Kings 11:1-8). 
In his old age “his wives turned away his heart 
after other gods . . . and [he] did evil in the sight 
of the Lord.” He became an idolater and led the 
whole nation of Israel astray. Yet God included 
him in the line of the Messiah. 

One of Solomon’s Gentile wives named Naamah 
gave birth to Rehoboam (Roboam in Matthew 1:7) 
who became king when Solomon died. Because of 
Rehoboam’s sin the kingdom was divided and Judah 
was led into apostasy, idolatry and immorality (I 
Kings 14:21-24). 

From that time until God’s judgment of Judah 
400 years later, the history of Judah and her kings 
(who represented the royal ancestral line of Jesus 
Christ) was a story of decadence, corruption and 
idolatry. 

With few exceptions all the kings of Judah took 
part in this revolt against God and led their people 
astray. 

What did God accomplish by allowing our Lord’s 
ancestry to be tainted? How was He glorified by it? 

First, the contrast of Jesus with His sinful an- 
cestors makes His perfection all the more remark- 
able and obvious. Jesus was not a “product of His 
heredity.” He was the unique and holy God-Man, 
“in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin” (Hebrew 4:15). 

Second, the fact that Jesus’ genealogy included 
Gentiles was a preview of the universal salvation He 
would bring. Salvation did not belong exclusively 
to Jews. He would be the Savior of Jews, but also 
of Gentiles. He would fulfil God’s promise to Abra- 
ham that in Christ all the nations would be blessed. 
He would make the Gentiles “nigh by the blood of 
Christ” (Ephesians 2:13, 14) and make Jew and 
Gentile one. 

But Jesus’ tainted ancestry is not merely an in- 
teresting academic subject. It has implications for 
our personal lives. God by His omnipotent and 
supernatural power “in the fulness of time” sent His 
Son from heaven’s glory to the world of men to be- 
come the perfect, sinless, unique God-Man. Through 
the miracle of the Incarnation, God abrogated the 
laws of heredity. From a sinful, fallen ancestry and 
a sinful human mother He brought forth the sinless 
Son of God. “The angel answered . . . ‘That holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God’” (Luke 1:35). 

This was a great miracle. And the same God who 
performed the physical miracle of the Incarnation 
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of Jesus Christ is willing and able, in spite of our 
sinful heredity, to create in each of us a new sinless 
nature through the spiritual miracle of regeneration. 

How God can take a man, dead in sin, and im- 
plant within Him a new sinless nature is a great 
mystery. Yet “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature [creation]: old things are passed away; be- 
hold, all things are become new” (II Corinthians 
5:17). 

This new life created within the believer by the 
supernatural work of the Holy Spirit is perfect and 
cannot sin because it is born of God (I John 3:9; 
5:18). But this new nature soon comes into serious 
conflict with the “old man” (our fallen nature) as 
each strives for the mastery of our lives (Romans 7). 

Yet God has not only given us a new nature but 
He gives us the secret of victory over sin here and 
now (Romans 6). As we by faith, moment by mo- 
ment, identify ourselves with Christ, reckoning our- 
selves “to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord,” as we yield 
ourselves “unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead,” we share Christ’s victory over sin. It be- 
comes victory in personal experience. 

God chose the foolish, the weak and the sinful 
of past generations as a channel through whom the 
Messiah should come. He did this to reveal His Son 
to the world in all His perfection and holiness. 

But God has also chosen us today—the foolish, 
the weak and the sinful—to work in us the miracle 
of regeneration, so that we may continue to mani- 
fest to the world the love, perfection and holiness 
of the Indwelling Christ. END 
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Ox HIS DEATHBED, Henry David Thoreau was 
asked about his expectation of life after death. His 
answer: “My friend, one world at a time.” 

George Buttrick, Harvard preacher, tells of listen- 
ing to a radical lecturer in Hyde Park who spotted 
a man in the crowd wearing a clerical collar. “Why 
don’t you take one world at a time?” the haranguer 
asked. 

Before the clergyman could answer, Buttrick (by 
his own admission a “brash youth” at the time) 
shot back, “He can’t and you can’t.” 

Buttrick’s companion added, “Anybody ever die 
in your house?” 

The lecturer’s bitter reply: “That’s hitting below 
the belt.” 

And it’s still impossible. None of us can live in 
one world at a time. No matter how preoccupied 
we become with this world, the mere thought of 
death confronts us with the spiritual reality (or the 
haunting possibility) of another. And when we 
think of the other world, anxiety grips us: anxiety 
because we recognize our finitude, because we sense 
a need for meaning in life, because in thinking of 
death we become aware of our own moral respon- 
sibility. 

And since to recognize that we live in two worlds 
mobilizes anxiety, many prefer to deny their dual 
citizenship, admitting only “one world at a time.” 
But denial does not prevent anxiety from hanging 
like a cloud over the lives of many people, and in 
some measure, over our contemporary world. 

The struggle of masses of people to relieve or 
escape this burden of anxiety has deeply involved 
psychology and psychiatry. Accepting the dictum 
that most religion is “pre-scientific,” many have 
turned to science instead. Under pressure from 
anxious people seeking relief, the sciences of man 
have been forced to try to discover the origin and 
nature of anxiety. 

But science’s struggle with the problem has not 
met with notable success. Sigmund Freud acknowl- 
edged defeat in his long efforts to understand neu- 
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rosis, the heart of which is some form of anxiety. 
Those who have followed him have also found the 
methods and terminology of science inadequate in 
themselves to delineate the beginning and resolution 
of anxiety. With a competence limited to facts, 
science can give only proximate answers to ultimate 
questions. The moral and spiritual concerns from 
which anxiety arises are beyond the grasp of the 
scientific method. 

Despite the strides of science in recent decades, 
no mature science of man has yet come into exist- 
ence. There are only doctrines of man. These doc- 
trines have been formulated as individuals and 
groups have grappled with the complexities of hu- 
man nature, trying to construct hypotheses con- 
sistent with the partial and fragmentary glimpse 
afforded by scientific insight. 

Freud, for example, made certain empirical ob- 
servations which led him to conclude that man is 
essentially a biological being. Upon this base he 
constructed a system of psychology and, for that 
matter, a philosophy too. Freud’s doctrine of man 
sees the biological instincts of life and death, of sex 
and aggression, giving rise to every human expres- 
sion, bad or good, including art, philanthropy and 
religion. 

Neo-Freudian schools of psychoanalysis empha- 
size the social nature of man. These doctrines rec- 
ognize the existence of biological factors but con- 
sider the culture’s effect more significant. Man, in 
their view, is primarily a social being. 

Other contemporary doctrines of man (Carl 
Rogers’, for instance) postulate an inherent capac- 
ity for growth that will lead man into higher levels 
of self-enhancement if only he is provided with an 
atmosphere of freedom and understanding. 

Although each doctrine has some starting point 
of empirical observation, all are forced by the defi- 
ciency of verifiable fact to elaborate a hypothetical 
framework. This framework extends far beyond any 
empirical base. Since each doctrine rests upon cer- 
tain assumptions, these psychological concepts of the 





nature of man are actually systems of belief based 
upon an affirmation of faith. 

Even though metaphysical premises lie beneath 
such theories, their proponents have for the most 
part sought to maintain scientific integrity by not 
recognizing any supra-empirical aspect of personal- 
ity. They have therefore presented a truncated view 
of man. And since anxiety originates within this 
neglected aspect of human nature, as man exercises 
moral choice and ponders the meaning of his exist- 
ence, such naturalistic doctrines of man have never 
devised a wholly plausible explanation of anxiety. 


The Christian view of human nature does not re- 
ject any valid observation of science. It recognizes 
that man is in part biological, in part the product 
of his social milieu, and thus limited in certain 
ways. But where naturalistic doctrines are inade- 
quate to explain man as a whole, the Christian view 
of man also recognizes transcendental dimension to 
human personality. Christianity teaches that to be 
understood fully, man must be seen not only in re- 
lation to nature and society, but also in relation to 
God. 

This is also a premise, incapable of scientific 
proof. 

That there is a realm of reality beyond the world 
of science, that man may have meaningful com- 
munion with God—in its full elaboration, such a 
proposition conflicts with naturalistic and human- 
istric doctrines of man. However, the Christian 
view of man does not stand in conflict with any 
established truth about human nature. Nor are other 
doctrines of man more scientific. They are only 
rival affirmations of faith and rival systems of belief. 


Since no doctrine is fully capable of demonstra- 
tion in the scientific sense, the doctrine to commend 
itself most convincingly should be the one which has 
the strongest empirical foundation, the one which 
illuminates the functions of personality over the 
broadest range, and which offers a satisfying and 
verifiable solution to the dilemma of human aspira- 
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tion, evil and anxiety. 

The Christian doctrine of man rests upon a base 
of reported human experience extending over cen- 
turies. These historic data consist of personal testi- 
mony and also the observations of non-participants. 

Evidence for the validity of recurrent divine- 
human encounters in history as a verifiable aspect 
of experience is too impressive to be ignored. More- 
over, the light that is cast upon human nature by 
the Christian doctrine of man, and the beneficent 
influence of Christian faith in the resolution of anx- 
iety, demand that such experience be carefully ex- 
amined as something other than interesting psycho- 
logical phenomena. Avoiding such extremes as the 
Freudian death instinct (which overlooks man’s ca- 
pacity to receive and give divine love), or the Rog- 
erian built-in drive toward betterment (with its neg- 
lect of the evil in human nature), the Christian 
doctrine of man more realistically recognizes both 
his potential for good and his tendency to evil. 

The Christian doctrine of man offers not only a 
synoptic view of human personality, but of the uni- 
verse. “In and through Him,” St. Paul wrote, “the 
universe is one harmonious whole.” 

Man in sullen rebellion against God becomes 
steeped in guilt and self-condemnation. Loss or dis- 
tortion of meaning and purpose in life is likely to 
follow; anxiety grows, life turns sour. Reconcilia- 
tion with God resolves guilt, establishes good will 
toward others and acceptance of one’s self. Mean- 
ing is restored to life as man experiences divine love 
in forgiveness and aligns himself with the ultimate 
purpose of God. 

The focal fact of this divine-human encounter is 
likewise a focal psychological fact: that love is the 
universal solvent of conflict within man, and con- 
flict between man and man. Freud came at last to 
this conclusion, but in the end could not bring him- 
self to believe in the kind of love that is central in 
Christianity: agape—unearned, unmerited love ex- 
tended by God to man. 

If my neighbor deserved my love, Freud argued, 
I could give it to him; but to give him love that 
he doesn’t deserve is absolutely contrary to human 
nature and is absurdity. 

Freud’s reasoning leads to the only answer that 
human justice and logic can give. But the Divine 
Creator has revealed Himself as standing in a rela- 
tionship of outgoing, unmotivated love toward man, 
His creation, love that transcends justice. As the 
tangible expression of that love, Christ came to show 
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man what God is like. 

“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself,” St. Paul wrote, “and hath committed unto 
us the ministry of reconciliation.” Thus man, in 
turn, becomes the mediator of a love that he re- 
ceives only through reconciliation with God. Freud 
came close to finding the answer to the anxiety of 
existence, only to stop short of verifying for himself 
the healing power of divine love. 

The philosophical presuppositions that made it 
impossible for Freud to acknowledge a transcenden- 
tal dimension to personality continue to bar the way 
for many in our time. Yet only those with faith that 
there is such reality, who experience divine forgive- 
ness and reconciliation — staking their lives on it: 
only these find inward assurance in an age of over- 
whelming anxiety. END 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 


U. OF IDAHO-WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE: Be- 
tween semesters these chapters met with Regional 
Secretary Paul Byer and staff members Ron Thomp- 
son and Erna Siemens. Morning Bible studies were 
on “What We Believe About the Scriptures, Man, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit in Evangelism, and the 
Place of the Christian Student on Campus.” Two 
on the Gospel of John. Evening discussions were 
students trusted in Christ. Fifty attended the clos- 
ing evangelistic dinner, including 20 non-Christians 
and seven internationals. 

AKRON U.: The chapter on this campus, a com- 
muters’ school, sponsored a series of luncheon work- 
shops on Christian witness and Bible study. Sessions 
were held in a private dining room in the Student 
Union. Students ate lunch as they listened and dis- 
cussed. Staff member Joe Martin led the workshops. 

WAYNE STATE U. (Detroit): To help members be- 
come better acquainted at this largely commuters’ 
school, the chapter held a week-end retreat without 
a speaker, but with students serving as speakers or 
on panels, Staff member Laura Fox was on hand. 

STOUT-STEVENS POINT COLLEGES (Wis.): Unable 
to attend last fall’s conference, students in these 
chapters held a conference to consider “Developing 
a Well-Rounded Witness on Campus.” Staff mem- 
bers Eleanor Donaldson and James Johnson directed 
the conference, assisted by a local alumnus. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST U.: Student Jim Mahoney 
and Regional Secretary Paul Little knocked on each 
door in Boaz Hall to invite fellows to a discussion 
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necessary, experience in 
able. Christian social agency 
es, Write His PLAceMENT, 


‘on college freshman level, 


nanent on, or possibly sabbatical 
leave. year } ‘one’ currently teaching, possibly 
providing opportunity for person who wants to 
visit Jerusalem and pursue limited Near Eastern 
studies. Write His PLACEMENT, Box 2-M59. 
SALESMAN with paper mill experience. Also en- 
gineer with practical experience in business. 
Christians desired. For either opening write 
His PLacement, Box 3-M59. 
NursING opportunities for Christian nurses in 
completely renovated 70-bed hospital in Midwest. 
Write His PLacemMENT, Box 4-M59. 
DENTAL SURGEON for booming oil town in West- 
ern Canada, pop. 3,500, area 7,000. Christian de- 
sired. Christ. med. centre exists in town. Write 
His PLaceMentT, Box 5-M59. 


ICE SKATES NEEDED 

Wantep: Used ice skates for Bear Trap Ranch. 
Few students from India, Africa or Latin Amer- 
ica have ice skates upon their arrival in the 
United States: this was the keen observation of 
Paul E. Little while at international student con- 
ferences at Bear Trap Ranch this past year. Stu- 
dents are asked to send their skates to BEAR TRAP 
Rancu, Box 1317, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


in the lounge. More than 30 came. Several non- 
Christians were very interested and indicated a de- 
sire for a weekly Bible study. 

U. OF TORONTO: A progressive dinner for inter- 
nationals was held at the homes of Christian friends. 
Students from Cuba and Japan outlined situations 
and customs in their countries, 

COLORADO STATE U.: The chapter sponsored an 
International Fun Night with about 20 overseas stu- 
dents . . . The following week-end at a snow party 
in the mountains Mrs. Liu, wife of the faculty spon- 
sor, gave an informal talk with her testimony . . . 
A series of workshops is held every other Saturday 
afternoon on “Group Dynamics in Evangelism.” In 
the evenings an informal study is held at the home 
of Dr. Liu. 

PHILADELPHIA: Bible study workshops for stu- 
dents and student nurses were held four consecutive 
Friday evenings. Emphasis was first on personal 
study and then on group study. Students did prac- 
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tical studying during the sessions and did assign- 
ments between meetings. 

U. OF WISCONSIN (Madison, Milwaukee): Using 
the educational building of a local church, about 
40 students and nurses met between semesters for a 
conference on campus evangelism. Ralph Buscarello, 
Chicago engineer, was the speaker. 

TORONTO-HAMILTON NCF: Students and gradu- 
ates held a ski week-end in the Blue Mountains. 
Program included winter sports, Bible studies, and 
a talk by a Christian doctor. 

U. OF SOUTH CAROLINA: Fifteen students met at 
a professor’s home to discuss the means of a 
stronger witness to Christ on the campus. 

NORFOLK NCF: The chapter at General Hospital 
has a Bible study each Monday evening and a 
chapel service each Tuesday evening, with student- 
led programs and an outside speaker or film once 
a month. During staff member Mary Irwin Gordon’s 
recent visit special studies were held on dating and 
marriage. Mrs. Frances Greenlaw is the sponsor. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE (British Columbia) : This fast- 
growing school is presenting a challenge to the 1vcF 
chapter and prayer is requested for growth in vision 
and maturity of program to meet the increased 
opportunity to introduce students to Jesus Christ. 

CLEVELAND NCF: Nursing students from Frances 
Payne Bolton School of Nursing held a workshop 
on Bible study, including a talk on attitude and 
approach to Scripture, a panel answering group 
questions, and a study of 2 Timothy 2 in small 
groups. The workshop was a means of evaluating 
eight small dorm Bible studies and resulted in a 
greater outreach to non-Christians. 

U. OF SASKATCHEWAN: The chapter sponsored a 
series of lectures on authority. The last one was on 
the practical implications of the authority of the 
Bible. 

INDIANAPOLIS NCF: The chapter at Methodist Hos- 
pital began a study of Christ in You in two dormi- 
tory groups. 

DOUGLASS COLLEGE (N.J.): Through taking part 
in evangelistic efforts on campus, students have ex- 
perienced new enthusiasm as God worked in their 
midst. 

MONTREAL NCF: The city-wide Nurses Christian 
Fellowship sponsored a winter sports afternoon, fol- 
lowed by supper, hymn singing, and an evangelistic 
message. 

VA. POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: Thirty students and 
nurses from vpt, Radford College, Hollins College 
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and Roanoke Memorial Hospital met for a workshop 
on quiet time, daily walk with God, and personal 
evangelism at Blacksburg, Va. National Secretary 
Charles Hummel spoke. 

NEW YORK STATE: An exchange student from the 
Netherlands trusted in Christ during a ski week-end 
conference at New Lebanon, N. Y. . . . New Eng- 
land Regional Secretary Peter Haile spoke at the 
Western New York spring conference on “The Lamb 
of God” Colleges, universities and nursing 
schools of Northern New York are combining for 
their first spring conference . . . Fifteen foreign 
students attended a church buffet, saw the film, 
“The Heart is a Rebel.” Two Moslems were inter- 
ested in discussing Christianity. Later, during a 
church service, one said: “I am so happy to be 
here. This is wonderful.” Handwritten invitations 
were used. One couple from the Philippine Islands 
said they wanted to come because the invitation was 
followed by a phone call. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS U.: Thirty students attended 
the chapter’s annual winter conference, heard Re- 
gional Secretary James Nyquist speak on “Present- 
ing Our Bodies a Living Sacrifice.” Bible studies 
were on Romans 12... A copy of Search the Scrip- 
tures was awarded to the student who sold the most 
HIS magazine subscriptions during a recent chapter 
contest. 

PITTSBURGH: Mr. Adam Ferguson, missionary 
from South Africa, spoke and showed slides at a 
meeting at the Pitt Union. 

HARVARD: Wharton Sinkler was elected president 
of the Harvard Christian Fellowship. Members of 
the Executive Committee are Larry Teeter, John 
Lawyer, David Greene and James Hornsby . . . 
Twenty heard Robert Walkling speak on “The Re- 
sponsibilities of a Christian at Harvard” . . . Joe 
Martin (°55), former president and now tvcF staff 
member in Ohio, spoke on “The Right and Wrong 
Approach to the Bible,” with more than 30 attend- 
ing, including graduates and Radcliffe students. 

NEW ENGLAND: Speakers for the winter confer- 
ences at Farrington Memorial, Lincoln, Mass., were 
Mr. Robert Hess, missionary to India, and Dr. Ever- 
ett Cattell, former missionary to India. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC ALUMNI: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington ivcF alumni have 
scheduled a conference on Christian living for May 
15-17 at Keswick, N. J. Speaker: The Rev. Paris 
Reidhead, Gospel Tabernacle, New York City. 
—James W. ReapsoMe 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
toward yesterday. 

But yesterday is past. The slings of Hodge and 
Warfield and Robert Dick Wilson may have slain 
giants in their day. But they are dead. 

And today’s giants are different. It is no disre- 
spect toward Warfield, Hodge and Wilson that we 
should pass over the stones they so carefully chose 
and sent home. New stones are needed to slay new 
giants, although these new stones must come from 
the same river bed: the Word of God. 

There are few new stones in our evangelical arse- 
nal. James J. Packer’s Fundamentalism and the 
Word of God (Eerdmans, 1958) is such a stone, 
carefully selected and driven home into the head 
of a contemporary giant. But the giant has a British 
accent. 

Where are the new stones, especially here in 
America? Who is finding them and fitting them 
to the sling? 

Slings we have aplenty. But we use them to mow 
down our own fellow soldiers, not against opposing 
giants. The brethren are bruised, the giants unmo- 
lested. 

And so we re-publish The Fundamentals (1909), 
as if they were the answer for today. Doubtless 
much of the material in The Fundamentals is eter- 
nally true, therefore relevant and helpful today, And 
Dr. Charles L. Feinberg and his associates at Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles have done a limited amount 
of revision in the new edition (two volumes, $7.95, 
Kregel Publications). But The Fundamentals were 
nonetheless written in a theological, ecclesiastical 
and missionary context significantly different from 
our own, fifty years later. 

The whole contemporary trend toward re-issuing 
books of other times indicates the poverty of our 
evangelical community. In many respects it seems 
akin to re-issuing Dickens’ Oliver Twist as a means 
of combatting contemporary social evils, or studying 
Teddy Roosevelt’s War Department memoranda to 
determine this year’s Defense Department policy. 

Men such as Warfield and Machen were great 
theologians for this very reason: they met the giants 
of their day head-on and defeated them. And their 
weapons were books they wrote, sermons they 
preached, lectures they delivered—not the re-issued 
publications of theologians who had slain the giants 
of other days. Writings against the early 19th cen- 
tury Deists and Unitarians were scarcely the answer 
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to liberal higher criticism in the late 19th and early 
20th century. 


Nor are the writings of Warfield and Machen the 
answer to our contemporary situation. We need 
stones fresh out of the river. 


But it is not merely contemporary theological 
issues with which the theologian must cope. Rather, 
his theology must be relevant to the general cultural 
milieu of which he is a part. The hopes and fears 
of his contemporaries will either affect the develop- 
ment of his theology, or his theology will not affect 
his contemporaries. 


Obviously the basic facts of human life remain 
the same from generation to generation, from age 
to age. And the truth of God’s revelation remains 
unchanged. Yet there is a difference between the 
life and attitudes of people in 1909 and contem- 
porary life and attitudes. And the difference must 
affect evangelical theology and preaching. 


The first Sunday of May in 1909, for instance, 
was a drowsy sort of day, according to the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of that date. Census experts were 
“hazarding a guess” that the United States would 


MISSIONARY LINGUISTS 

Summer Institute or Luincuistics (Wycliffe 
Bible Translators) announces the following sum- 
mer sessions for missionary candidates of various 
boards: U. of Oklahoma, U. of North Dakota 
and U. of Washington (Seattle): June 28-August 
28; London, England, July 6-September 18; 
Melbourne, Australia, January-March, 1960. For 
further information write sit, Box 870, Glendale 
5, California. 


PIONEER CAMPS 


Keen CHRISTIAN STUDENTS from Canada and the 
United States are needed this summer as coun- 
selors (spiritual leaders in cabins) in Canadian 
ivcF Pioneer Camps. Purpose of these camps for 
children 7 to 17 is primarily evangelistic, through 
excellent recreational camping. Flair for children 
and for the outdoors is needed. Financial remu- 
neration is slight, and only for travel expenses. 
For further information write to Girls’ or Boys’ 
Director (specify) at one or more of following: 
Ontario Camp, 30 St. Mary St., Toronto 5; 
Manitoba Camp, 515 McMillan Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man.; Ranch Camp, 407 McLean Block, Calgary, 
Alta.; Pacific Camp. Suite 109, 2205 Fir St., Van- 
couver, B. C. 





show a population of 90 million in June, 1910. At 
Lexington Avenue Baptist Church Rev. M. P. Boyn- 
ton preached on “Gambling With Bread.” In the 
course of his sermon he commented, “If some of the 
so-called captains of industry had to make their way 
to heaven by walking the length of the graves they 
have helped to dig, it would take them a long time 
_ to get there.” His reference was to gambling in 
grain futures. 

That same Sunday Dr. R. A. Torrey began a 
series of “revival meetings” at Chicago’s Moody 
Church, while Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania’s “richest 
congregation” (East Liberty Presbyterian Church) 
voted to throw its pews open, free and without reser- 
vation, to the public in the future. Estimated yearly 
loss from pew rental: $50 thousand. 


Some ministers were defending the United States 
Supreme Court, which had recently held that the 
State of Oregon was within its rights in limiting 
the working hours of women to ten hours a day. 
Other ministers were attacking this infringement on 
personal liberty. 


Foreign news that first week in May, 1909, was 
interesting. A German was reported to have crossed 
Africa, from east to west, by automobile. It took 
him 630 days. Also in Africa, Former President 
Theodore Roosevelt bagged four lions while on 
safari. 

“Will Japan Eat Up Corea?” was the headline 
of a story which explained: “Corea lies at just the 
right place to be the battlefield of three nations. 
It hangs down like a great nose on the east face of 
Asia, its bottom almost touching the hungry, over- 
crowded empire of Japan. Its top ends at Man- 
churia, beyond which is Siberia with its Pacific 
ports icebound half the year round and needing it 
for an outlet to the warm, open seas. On the west 
is China, with its vast horde of almond eyed sub- 
jects who are just beginning to adopt the modern 
civilization and will soon covet the world. All of 





DO YOU HAVE A FRIEND? 


—one who might be interested in a magazine 
such as His? If you do (and your friends are 
probably our best potential subscribers), send us 
his name and we'll send a sample copy of His 
with a Very Special Subscription offer. If you 
have many friends, send many names. Write to 
His Sampte, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10; 30 
St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. (And thanks.) 








these powers would like to chew at the bone of 
Corea.” 

In London the Congress of the International 
Woman’s Suffrage Alliance closed its sessions that 
first Sunday in May, 1909. American delegates were 
“delighted” with the progress made—one called the 
congress more important than the Hague Peace Con- 
ference. But there was opposition at home: “The 
least injury women can do,” someone predicted, “‘is 
double the vote. For if they don’t follow some 
fanatic they will surely follow their husband or 
some other male relative.” 

Some items in the news were similar to today. 
Five Cornell students were rescued from a sinking 
sailboat after they had been in the ice cold water 
of Lake Cayuga for 20 minutes. And President Taft 
took time out from golfing with his Vice President 
to announce that “Justice for the Jew, in whatever 
land he may be, will be a cardinal point of the 
foreign policy of our administration.” 

A Negro was lynched in Georgia. And Chicago 
mothers were censured for allowing their daughters 
to attend the theater alone. 


* * * 


Several weeks ago Christian Century published a 
letter from Karl Barth. The Century had asked him, 
together with other Protestant theologians, to pre- 
dict what Christian theology would be like in an- 
other half-century. His reply: Theology arises out 
of pressures, out of crises of personal and national 
experience. The World War was most significant, 
according to Professor Barth, in molding his own 
theology. So were other deep experiences of life. 
Therefore it would be absolutely impossible for him 
to predict the trend of theology a generation hence, 
or even a year from now. 

It’s easy to explain away this involvement of the- 
ology in history by pointing to the absolute nature 
of Biblical, evangelical theology. And it is such a 
theology, grounded in the authority of God’s un- 
changing Word, which we hold. 

And yet the uncomfortable feeling persists that 
the impact of theology, the doctrines chosen for 
emphasis, the battles which are joined and the bat- 
tles which are by-passed: that in these areas Biblical 
theology should have fresh force in a day when it 
takes six hours instead of 630 days to cross Africa. 

Fresh stones to kill new giants, giants in theology 
and ethics and missions and ecclesiology and life 
itself: God give us Davids to choose the stones and 
drive them home! END 
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Stones Fresh 


from the River 


A PROPER APPROACH to science demands objec- 
tivity. Subjective elements are not merely looked 
down upon by scientists; they are considered a posi- 
tive drawback to research. Since the investigator 
is a thinking human, they cannot be completely 
avoided. But the struggle is constant to exclude the 
subjective from science. 

Not so with theology. Objectivity is equally nec- 
essary, but it is not enough for a Christian theo- 
logian to be objective. He must also be subjective. 
He cannot stand remote from the field of his inves- 
tigation. To do so endangers the theologian and 
produces sterile theology. 

This necessary subjectivity is both cultural and 
personal, cultural as it focuses upon one particular 
society and generation out of all societies and gen- 
erations, and personal as it is relevant to one man’s 
personal experience. Not the theologian’s experi- 
ence of life three decades ago, but life as he lives 
it and suffers it and enjoys it today. 

Today. Today, the missing element in a great 
deal of contemporary evangelical theology. The 
facts as God has revealed them in His Word (the 
Bible) are there, but they are not focused upon 
today. Instead most evangelical theology is oriented 
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@ STANFORD: Stanford Christian Fellowship 
sponsored an evangelistic week-end conference, to 
which other area chapters were invited. About 85 
attended; several put their trust in Christ. Speaker: 
Dr. Ralph Byron, head of surgery and cancer re- 
search, Good Hope Hospital, Los Angeles. 


e@ SEATTLE: Students from the U. of Washington, 
Seattle Pacific College and Central Washington College 
joined for a missionary conference. Missionary Secretary 
Eric Fife and Regional Secretary Paul Byer spoke at the 
morning sessions; slides on missionary work and of Mis- 
sionary Training Camp were shown in the afternoon. 
Mr. Eric Fife spoke at the closing banquet. One girl 
came to faith in Christ. Eight students asked God to 
send them to the foreign field. 


@ MICHIGAN STATE: Alumni of the Spartan 
Christian Fellowship gave the chapter 75 cloth- 
bound copies of Hymns as a memorial to Mr. Paul 
DeKoning, who was used by God as faculty advisor 
and in establishing a men’s house. Mrs. DeKoning 
received a copy at the service. SPARTAN CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP is imprinted on the cover in gold and 
a memorial book plate is inside. 


e U. S. IVCF'ERS OVERSEAS: Seven members of the 
Oberlin College chapter, as part of the music conserva- 
tory’s sophomore class, will study in Salzburg, Austria, 
next school year ... Three from Stanford are enrolled 
in the university's Stanford-in-Germany program. They 
are leading Bible studies there. Another plans to start 
the six months’ program in June. 


@ INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: Seventy students 
from 24 countries participated in the conference at 
Bear Trap Ranch. Richard Wolff of the Back to 
the Bible radio program, Lincoln, Neb., spoke each 
night. Two students from overseas trusted in Jesus 
Christ. At the Bible study conference which fol- 
lowed two others also came to new life in Christ . . . 
A large number of internationals are coming to a 
monthly coffee hour in Lincoln. A Moody science 
film was shown, after which Mr. Wolff spoke. He 
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is planning a weekly Bible study. Individual Amer- 
icans are seeing their international friends regularly 
between the coffee hours . . . Two Christian foreign 
graduate students attended a faculty conference at 
Hudson House last December. One is now host to 
a Bible study group for overseas graduate students 
at his residence hall at Columbia U. 


e COLGATE: Dr. Cornelius Van Til of Westminster 
Seminary spoke at a two-day IVCF lecture mission. 


@ WESTERN MICHIGAN: Two students became 
Christians through the weekly 1vcF meeting. Later 
another was converted in a friend’s room in the 
course of a conversation on how to become a Chris- 
tian. 

e@ QUEENS U. (Ontario): The Rev. Dick Rees led the 
IVCF university mission. Daily attendance averaged 200 
to 300. Conversions were reported and several new 
Bible studies have begun. 


@ MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: As an 
evangelistic effort the 1vcF chapter sponsored a 
showing of Red River of Life, to which the MIT 
community and other area 1vcF and NCF chapters 
were invited. About 200 attended, many of them 
newcomers to IVCF meetings. 

e U. OF MISSOURI: Interested in sending foreign 
students to Bear Trap Ranch, but not knowing any who 
wanted to go, the IVCF chapter through its sponsor, 
James Sire, presented the project at a meeting of the 
Cosmopolitan Club. Several were interested and two 
were sent by the chapter, which paid transportation and 
camp fees. One of them became a Christian at the con- 
ference. As editor of a Central American newspaper 
he wrote a column in the Columbia Missourian about 
Inter-Varsity's international student program. 


e U. OF coLorADO: The chapter held a confer- 
ence on “Obedience vs. Complacency” between 
semesters at Bear Trap Ranch. Staff member Aus- 
tin Christensen spoke. Bible studies were on the 


book of Jonah. 
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